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Annual Statement of Balasore Port Fund, 


Statement of receipts of the Balasore Port Fund, from 1st Apri 1869 to 31st March 1870. 
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Recerrrs, 
[Salo proceeds] yeight of Remanxe, 
Port duces. B fof wnclaine sal sehivones) Total receipts. 
Z | sie PP Orie. 
| property. 
‘i etl. | Re. As. P. Re Aw. | Ma Aa P. 
Balusore uy} 1usisio} .. | 20 9 6] 07 0 Tho balance off former 
‘Chanooah iy pty 99 8 0 000 ooo years ix Rs, 60,710-13-0. 
Sarthe 1 $10 0 ooo; 000 It cansiste of port dues, 
Soobunnoreskha wo} nl po ooo} ao0 nalvage, oxla proceeds of 
Chooraman 10 6013 4 oo 000 unelaimed wrecked pro- 
‘Syebunpore 4 Zu 9] .. 000 ooo erty, and freixht of Her 
Dannie a7} aor p| ooo] ooo ajenty's nooner Oriee 
ea es annie oa 
Total =. | 2 fer ae 8]. | 20 6 6] 07 0 
—* - = 
Batasorz Sza Customs Orrice, (Sd.) J, Beanxs, 
The 18th April 1869. Collector of Sea Customs, 
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Statiment shewing the amoant ‘y Traffic un the Kendraparak Canal for each mduth during 1869. 


Excrustve oF MaveRiats Cannizp ror THE Jrrication, Wouks. 




















aor. No. PF aita"*l Value of cargo) Tmnege oF | Tutlage, Remanxe, 

i 

, Ra. Re, Av. P, 
January 43 49,079 399 160 O11 
February a1 60,729 an 144 0 
March si “0 91,130 616 0 7 2 
April - 18 26,060 207 6215 7 
May Canal clored. 
dune “ 2 27,150 aye 6619 4 | Casal opened to tide water. 
July 22 40,081 au 12213 1 
August ot 29,803" 209 1287 
September 28 45,008 496 172.10" 8 
October sa x 65 6,64,076 758 wa 44 
November . 95 2,61,817 ns 282 16 10 
Devember 120 1,25,080 m™ 394 12 10 

Total 526 i 18,26,811 5,306 1,988 13 9) 
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462 SUPPLEMENT TO THE CALCUTTA GAZETTE, JULY 18, 4870, 
ae — peck, ane 
Wookly Return of Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways. 
EAST INDIAN Synavay MAIN LINE. 
Approximate Return of Trafie for Week ended 25th June 1870 on 1,181} miles open. 
Coxcmse PRareie, Mancuanorsn any Musomas Paarere,? 
<a behcade Lm aaah __} Tot Trame 
‘umber of | re Receipes. 
Dasengere | Conehing Receipts, Weight carried, Receipts. 
extent ee so Ponca 
| Ra, As. Mds.Srs| Rs, As. P *£ed. & 6d. 
‘Total Trattic for the week .., we 80) 407 ANT 78 41,958 7 0 O23 14 8 
Or per mile of Railway i" we ho aa 465 S 
For provivus 24 weeksot hait-year assed 9 6 holzruste 1% 10) i 133 
Total for 25 weeks ne 908 43,.05,013 11 1) 3216 9 8) 476.852 10 7 | 1,573,047 7 & 
Courannox. pa 
Total for corresponding week af | | . 
nos.ra7t! 136310 9| 10028 7 1] zener 26] sans 210] 49,608 0 3| oro 7 4 
meee a2 s 40307 
Total te correspon fate of 
previous year oor | sorasz 10 4| 3,s0%0001 10 
FAST INDIAN RAILWAY JUBBULPORE LINE. 
Approximate Return of Traffie for Week ended 25th June 1870 on 223 miles open. 
ead] Mian) keane] + & ea ead 
‘Total Traffic for the week... 8.5963) soon 45,268 30 TMs Ww A He 7 8 1,983 10 2 
Or per nile of Railway : wit a7 0 rom han 
For previous 24 weeks of Luif-year Tis 10,065,870 80 | OZ 7 0 va 60,700 18 1h 
Total for % weeks ...! | suzy aisinoes 20] 3a4s0 1 0] essen ieq| a7 v8 
Couranitor, 
‘Total for corresponding week of 
previous year 3,006 1,730.13 5 TR 1S 3 16,057 18 4 1,528 19 6 2285 12 9 
Yer mile of Railway” eorrésponii: 
ing week of previous year mason Shilo & Ba7 4 2 601 leo 6 
‘Total to corevspouiny date of pi | 
‘vious year bik st 4] 2,718 16 11 SSM Lo 31,187 10 5 3806 7% 
EASTERN BENGAL RATLWAY., 
Approximate Return of Trafic for Week endod 25th June 1870 on 113] miles open. 
= oe ry sd) Mads, Sra) Kem As. P. ged 
‘Tots! Trathe for the week 350! tt 4 6! 7oMH8 25) 10,108 15 1H v0 9 2 3093.13 7 
Or per mile of Railway 27 0) w 63} ony 0 a KR? boo 
For pruvious 26 veuks of hair-year| 61.20 | s,ouui 8 6) as,00) 1 4) 20.80.57 3s 26 | a0 110). zameeaT a 
Total for 26 weoks 1} donner 19 6) aro 6 | 27,07,716 28] 427,880 15 OH 
caniian |__| ——_— ees 
‘Total for corresponding week of | 
‘previous ws} anor 6 4) 1a0911 9| 18100301] 17,005 6 13] 2,01 10 10| 8000 7 
Per wile of Railway correspon | ! 
Tun week of revive | am or) nay a] aan of ase a0 a 14.10 10 wen 
Yotal to correspoudiug dute of | 
previous Year ns sass susarr 199i) asm 41] sozm.are wx) arrass oa) as.ré7 1 6] Mons i7 
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SASTERN STATE RAILWAY. 
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Total for19 weeks... | ra,zoa| 12996 2 0| ae a 3] Laas} Goreza @| es 9 7 
Comrantox, _————$—$|—_—_—_—— in 
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revious your son} ume oo] 7 6 205 16 
Pormiloot falway SSerexpondis ms axe 
Wonk of previous Year 20 a4e 513 6 30 0 wat 2180 
otal to lccrrosponiing dato oF . 
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Henry F, Buanvoun, 
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Bogut tsof tho Meteorological Observations taken at the Surveyor-General's 
Office, Falcutta. trom Ast to mm July: 1870. 
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Tie extreme variation of temperature daring the past seven days ei 15 
Tie max. bemperature during the past seven dy 91-0 
he ture during the corresponding period of the past year 92-0 
The mean humidity during the past seven days i) 
The wnean huwidity during the corresponding period of the past y te O86 





Inehe: 
iy Tower rain gauge or O36 
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‘The total fall ef rain from Ist to 7th 
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Gorrenautit Sky, 


In charge of the Observatory, 
The 9th July 1870. 
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Educational Cess in Bengal. 


Memorandum from A. P. Hower, Esg., Under-Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Depurtment,—(No. 1374, dated Vort William, the 11th Febraary 1867.) 


Forwarpep to the Government of Bengal, with reference to the lotter of that Govern- 
ment No. 4416, dated 5th November 1866. 





No, 294, 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Enucation, Scrence, ano Arr, 
Fort William, the 26th January 1867. 
Reap the following correspondence regarding budget provision for certain educational 
ebarges in Bengal :— 


Home Department’s endorsement No, 5213, dated 8th October 1866. 
To Home Department No. 3141, dated 31st October 1866. 
From Home Department No. 973, dated Ist December 1866. 
From Home Department No, 1412, dated 17th December 1866. 
Resowvtion.—Under the explanation furnished, the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to authorise an additional grant of— 
Rs. 85,000 for elementary vernacular education. 
» 75,000 for grants-in-aid, 


Total Rs. 1,10,000 


a“ 
alen 





2. The first item is allowed so ag not to embargass the prosecution of a scheme which, 


as to its object, is recognised as proper and desirable, The details of the scheme, however, 
require further consideration. 


@: From the correspondence in appendix B of the Bengal education report for 1862-63, 
it appears: that in ths scheme of vernacular education in Bengal, which was devised by 
Sir J. P. Grant, the suga of Re. 6 a month was considered sufficient pay for a village echool 

cher ; and it®mag proposed that the half of this, viz. Rs, 28 a month, or Re. 80 a year, 
should be provided by the Government, the remaining half being obtained by the teacher as 
fees from his scholars, Rs. 20 more a year being contributed by Government for contingents 
expenses ; the total allowances from the State for each school was to be Ra. 50 a year. 

4,, But from the report of the additional inspector of vernacular schools in Appehdix A, 
page 217 of the same volume, it appears that in carrying ont the scheme of Sir J. P Grant it 
was expensively modified. The additional inspector wrote as follows of the modified scheme :— 
“ Under the present scheme the prospects of remuneration held out to the certified tutor of a 
village are in every respect equal to those placed before the pupils of our old normal schools, 
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J 
Jj is true the would-be patshala tutor is assured of only a 5 rupee stipend from Government, 
while the lowest salary on which a normal student is bound to serve is three times as great. 
But a man qualifying hithself for a patshala tutorship expects to receive at lenst Rs, 5 more 
from the fees of his patshala.? ‘Thus, whereas Sir J. P. Grant. considercd* that Government 
aid should be given in providing the village tutor 
























The dl giv o the gird %, . . 
sigguoed Hatt te foes lhe | with an ageregate income of Ns. 5 ateronth, the 
; isc) or Hs Ma went, additional inspector testified that this sum could be 


ie, way earned by the tator from fees alone, buf that the 


shoot master Government should contribute Rs. more to raise 
his pay to Rs. 10 a month, é.¢., to double the sum 
stimatae all but the most whieh in the estimation of Sir J, P, “Grant was 
hunk Dig tise sulfivent to stimulate “all but the most apathetic 
and bigoted {eachers.” The additional inspector in his report for 1864-65 quotes his esti- 
mate as follows, without calling it in question, “ Lhe Government aid 10 a patsbala is fixed 
at Rs. 5 a month, be it was ascertained from repeated enquiries that, on an average the 
local income of a village tutor amounted to that sum.” 

5. The edueational cess from which village schools are maintained in othe provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency dors not admit of any thing like so high a pay as Rs. 10a month for 
a village school {each and were the Governmenf of India te contribute towards this amount, 
to pay for such a teacher in Bengal, the other local Governments would sock permission to 
jnerease their edueation cess at the expense of the general revenues in order to secure a like 
advantage for the territories under their jurisdiction. 

6. Both these points require to be considered by the Government of Bengal, viz., the 
necessity fur so high an income as Rs. 10 a mouth for the village school teacher, compared 
with the allowance in the North-Western Provinces, and the means of providing that income, 
if required, in so large a proportion from local sources and in such small part from the general 
revenues, that the Government contribution in Bengal may not form an embarassing precedent, 
with respect to other province 

7. The aggregate annual charge to Government, for exch village school under the scheme 
which is now Leing tried in Beneal was assumed in the Financial Department’s memorandum 
dated 27th April 1865, at Rs. 80 a year, on the ground that Sir J. P. Grant’s scheme 
provided Rs, 20 a year for contingencies, and the modified scheme provides Rs. 60a year for 
the teacher, making a total of Ks. $0 annually, The Director of Public Instruction states the 
average annual charge for contingencies at Rs, (3) three a year, exclusive of expenses paid 
from schooling fees, and the Governor General in Council accepts this estimate as the limit 
of the annual charge for contingencies for each village school. 

8. The D 
by the Secretary of State, The ¢ 
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tor observes that the scheme which 1s now in operation has been sanctioned 
spatch of Sir C. Wood, No. 17, dated 28rd July 1864, 
is not regarded sanction for the 2 of charge per school which is noticed in the fore- 
going observations, but only as expressing approval of the general object of the scheme. 
Tndeed paragraph 5 of the despateh describes the plan as one “ which possesses the great 
advantage of accomplishing its objects at very small expense ;” whereas on Sir J. P. Grant’s 
estimate of 1,000 schools per district, and at the Director’s estimate of Rs, 68 a year per 
school, the charge per district would be Rs. 63,000 a year, giving for only 37 districts to 
which the scheme would probably be extended a sum of Rs, 23,381,000 a year, or more 
than six per cent. of the laud revenue of all the districts in Bengal. It is desirable 
that the Government of Bengal should furnish an estimate of the ultimate cost of the scheme 
when if shall have been fully extended, aud should state annually in submitting the educa- 
tional budget in what additic districts, or to what additional extent in already occupied 
districts, it is proposed to extend the scheme. 

9. With regard to grants-in-aid the Director of Public Instruction observes'that, despite 
the retrenchment of the budget provision for such grants, he would continue to deal with ap- 
plications in the usual way, as he does not “believe it to he the wish of Government to put any 
restriction on the extension of education under the grant-in-aid system.” If by this remark 
it be meant that every year additions must be made to the previous year’s grant, the Governor 
General in Council observes that by paragraph 53 of the education despatch of 19th July 
1854, the amount of grant-in-aid is to be limited by a comparison of the requirements of duch 
district (and, necessarily as regards the Government of India, of each province,) and by the 
funds at the disposal of Government; the annual increases of this charge must fing a limit; and 
paragtaphs 58, 61, and 62 of the despatch above quoted indicate one source from which addi. 
tional funds for grants-in-aid may be provided. The limit may not have been reached yet, but 
the Government of India must reserve to itself the right of fixing the annuul budget provision 
for grants-in-aid without being bound to provide the fall amount which the Director may 
desire to spend. 

Ordered, that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Home Department, with the original 
papers received from that department, and that an extract of paragraph 1 be: sent to the 
eomnliat Sener! of Accounts, and of paragraphs 1 and 7 to the Accountant-General, 
Bengal. 
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From H. L,Damrier, Esg,, Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Secres 
tary.ie the Government of India, Home Department,—(No. 1777, dated H. M.’s Yawht 


Rhivs, the Qnd August 1867.) 
apt ij 


In the resolution of the Government of India in the Financial Department, forwarded 
with ycur memorandum No. 1374, dated 11th of February last, it is remarked that in carry- 
ing out th? scheme of vernacular edneation in Bengal, which was devised Vy Sir J, P. Grant, 
the sehegne has been expensively modified, and the Licutenant-Governor is requested  (p' 
graph of the resolution) to consider (187) the propriety of recognizing so high 
Rs. 10 a month for the village school master; and (Sud) the propriety of delrayi 
the generyl revenues of the State so large a portion of that charge as Rs. 5. 

2. Tain now desired to forward the aceompanying copy of the correspondence noted on 
the margin, and in doing so to request the special attention of 
5 ee ee the Governor General in Council to the enclosure of the letter 

From Director of Pablir Instruction, from the Direetor of Publie Instruction. No. 1883, dated the 
No ees, dated 30th April, with ee 3th April last, as conveying, in the Lientenant-Governor’s 

: opinion, a fair, teasonable, and well-considered answer to the 
objections taken in the resolution of the Financial Department. to the system of education 
now in force in Bengal. The Governor General in Council will sce from this paper that there 
is no doubt that the statement in the resofation as to Sir John Grant’s view of the agyregate 
income of the village school master was based ona misconceptign, and it will also probably 
appear to His Execlleney in Council that it is fairly made out that the system of vernacular 
education, which is now in question, is not open to the charge of being an expensive modifi- 
cation of Sir John Grant’s ori 1 scheme, as stated in the 4th paragraph of the Financial 
resolution. 

8. But these points being admitted, the question, no doubt, remains whether the present 
scheme is organized on a more expensive footing than is really necessary. The Licutenant- 
Goveruor desires me to assure the Government: of India that this que: all ive the 
wost careful’ enquiry and consideration on his part, but. from all the information before him, 
His Honor docs not. hesitate to expross.a strong belief that the scheme, so far as the village 
schools and inspection charges are coucerned, is wf on an extravagant footing, and that a 
reduction of the State support to this system of village schools could not, be effected without 
seriously imperilling the whole arrangement, Whether any reduction may be feasible he 
after in the scheme of the training schools may perhaps admit of consideration, bat the point 
is of minor importance. The Lieutenant-Governor would earnestly deprecate interference at, 
present with any part of the system. As far as it ne, it hy i 
a fair measure of snecess, but it can hardly yet be said to have And if itis 
to be understood that the Government is to be carvest in promoting vernacular education 
among the peoyie of the territories comprised by the Lieutenant-Govemorship of Bengal, L 
am desired to submit thata very large extension of present operations must necessarily be 
anticipated. And whether the extension of vernacular education is sought to be attained by 
the training school system, or by the circle system, or by an, stem, it is impossible to 
expect, while the mass of the people care so little for ol aicular edueation as they 

- Wonkwieromrks, gaged or BOW do, that the charge on the Stale (whieh may be 
Ay Bengal I jon Keport for generally amounting to one-half * the expen- 
diture) can be reduced by any means short of direct 


















From Director of Public Instruction, 












































































taxation for educational purposes. 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor considers it open to great question whether the real cost to 
the State at present of vernacular education in the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal is 
greater than in other provinces of the Bengal Presidency, as would seem to be implied in the 
Financial resolution. From what is stated in Babuo Bhoodeb Mookerjee’s letter, it) appears 
that the teachers of the Halkabundi schools in the North-Western Provinees reecive, on an 
average, between Rs. G and 7 a month, ‘This salary, ibis presumed, is provided from the 
education cess, which cess is in reality a portion of the assessment on the land assigned by 
Government for the purposes of education. Lt is obvious that at the time th iment of the 
Jand revenue was fixed in Bengal and Behar, a percentage might, with more 
in the North-Western Provinces, have been set aside for education, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment took at that time a much Jarger portion of the gross assets ns revenue than they do in 
settlements of the proscnt day. And at the present day it might sarely be contended with 
some justice, the education of the masses being in question, that the assignment for education 
of some portion of the tax which those masses pay for their salt in excess of what is taken trom 
the people M amy other province. would have more support in reason than the similar assignment, 
of a portion of the land revenve in otier provinces for the same purpose. An assignment of 
two annas only of the duty on Bengal salt, after making a liberal deduction on account,of 
the quantity which passes up for consumption in the North-Western Provinces, gvould yield a 
far,lurger educational cess than the so-called cess which is taken on the land revenye in eithe? 
the North-Western Provinces or the Punjab. The Tieutenant-Governor considers that 
sues may unintentionally be done to the people of Bengal if the idea be admitted that, in 
other provinces of the Bengal Presidency, there is a real educational tax, while in Bengal and 
Behar there is none; tho real position of the case being that in the former instance modern 
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+policy has led to the specific appropriation of a portion of the land revenue, 4rAthe occasion 

of a new settlement, to the purposes of education, and that in the latter instances there has 
been no such opportunity of making such an assignment, while it has not occurred Bs. tovern- 
ment to do what mifht seem equally appropriate, when the education of the mass“of the 
people is in question, /.¢, to assign specifically to that object a portion of the great revenue 
which is raised frem the people and the soil of Bengal, as compared with any oflter_province 
by means of the salt and the Abkaree {axes and the opium monopoly. The question, however, 
strikes the Licutenant-Governor with special force so far as it relates to salt, becaug the tax 
on salts emphatically a tax on the people of every class and denomination, and therefore 
when the subject of cdueating these peopl: is in question, if they ean say that they, the mass 
of the poor and the uneducated, contribute more to the general revenues of the Sjate than the 
same classes in other provinces do, it seems to she Licutenant-Governor that these people have 
some positive claim udon the gener:l revenues, and thal any reference to the relative position 
which the province thicy belong to may hold in respect of the contribution to the State by the 
landholders of the province is irrelevant. 


























From W. S. Arxixsox, Esq. Director of Public Tnstruction, to the Seeretary to the Government of 
Bengal,—(No. 1788, dated the 24th April 1867.) 

I, nave tho honor to reply to your No. 1103 deted 4th March, forwarding a resolution of the 
Government of Tndia in the Financial Department dated 20th January 1867. 

2 Tho first. cight. paragraphs of this resolution disenss the financial details of the system of elemen- 
tae vernacular education in operation under Baboo Bhoodeh Mookerjec, and, in accordance with the 
orders conveyed to me, 1 beg to submit the following remarks on the statements aud arguments containcd 
in thom. 

3. Paragraph 3 aflirms thot in the ori 
a month was considered sufficient pay for 
viz, Rs. 2-8 a month, or Rs. HO a y 































heme devised hy Sir J.-P. Grant. “ihe sum of Re. 6 
village school teacher, and it was proposed that the half of this, 
y shoud be provided by Government, the remaining half 
being obtained by the teacher as fees from and paragraph 4 asserts that Sir J. Grant. 
considered that Government aid should be given in providing the village tutor with an aggregate income 
Aes. & @ month.” Now, in the face of these distinet and positive statements, it i Chat embarrass- 
ing to me to have to affirm, as i! will no doubt be startling to the Lientenunt-Governor to discover, that the 
fact is the very “reverse. and that dir dol Grant did unquestionably intend, as has all along been under- 
stood by this department, and aust. 1 should suppose, have been uuilerstood by the Government which 
sanctioned the scheme, that the local income of the guru, assimed at Rs, 5 a month, should be supple. 
mented by x Government contribution, and not that his aggregate ine including that contribution should 
be fixed’ at this amount. As Rs. 6 a month is certainly nol more thaw the wages of a common cooly, a 
moment's consideration will be enough to shew thal not even'themast. humble school could be earried on under 
such an arrangement; but the proof of Sir John Grant's. intentions having been the opposite of thoxe 
imputed to him by the Finance Department is obtained from his own words, which I re-quote here fron the 
marginal quotation in the Government resolution — 

“Phe rewards given to the wurus,” he says, “need in no ease 
from his scholars, or say a sum of Rs. 30, or Ks. 36 
much. Taking the average of a teacher’ 
school master would not, on an average, ¢ s 
that the prospect of such a sum would stimulate all but the 

I cannot imagine that these words are eapable of bearing more than one i tation, and to my 
humble comprehension they certainly do not mewn “ that Government aid should be given in providing the 
village tutor with an aggregate income of Ks. 4a month.” Hi they did, it would be dificult, to perceive 
the stimulus which was to act upon the teachers, inasmuch as if was distinctly aysumed that their carnings 
were already Rs. 56 2 month, a fact which, as the additional inspector states, had been clearly * ascer- 
tained from repeated enguiries.” 

I venture, therefore, respectfully to assert that the whole of the statements in the 3rd and 4th paras 
graphs of the resolution are Viel Onan plion, and aye consequently erroneous. 

4. As regurds the payment. to village teachers in other provinces out of the educational cosa, my. ine 
formation is not. sufliciently aceurate to enable me to discuss the hearings of the statement. made in the 6th 
paragraph of the resolution; but Mr. Kempson informs me that in the North-West. Provinces the teachors 
receive on the average Rs. 6, or Rs. 7 a month, besides presents from their pupils or their pupils’ paronts. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the aggregate income of the teachers in this euse will not be much less 
than the Rs. 10 a month at. which they are estimated in Bengal. 

6. Under any circumstances, however, 1 cunnot underiuke to carry on a system of villagd schools in 
Bengal with a smaller amount of aid than that now sanctioned, but whether this amount might not be 
obtained from a local rate rather than from the impenal revenue, is an important question which iv well 
worthy of the most carcful considcration. ‘ 

6. In regard to paragraph 8, 1 would bog to observe that T have cortainly always understood that Six 
Charles Wood's Despatch No. 17, dated 23rd July 1864, intended to give complete sanction to the details of 
the scheme proposed Ly this department; and, taken in that. sense, it eertaiuly properly describes the plan 
ay one “which possesses the great advantage of accomplishing its objects at very small expense.” Assual- 
ing the population of Bengal at 40,000,000, I calculate that with the machinery of this plan we shall be ablo 
to provide elementary schools for the whole country at the rate of one schocl to each 3,000 of the population, 
at anannual chargo to tho State not much exceeding 20 lakhs of rupees, or £200,000, including expenditure 
for inspection and adminixtration ; and I should hardly suppose that the Finance Department will consider 
this an excessive outlay for such a purpose, expecially when it is informed that for England and Wales, with 
8 population of 20,065,793, the expenditure from the Parliamentary grant, during the year ending 31st 

rch 18ti#, amounted to no lessa sum than £378,003 for day-scholurs in elementary schools alone, exclu- 
sive of all changes for udministration and inspection. At the samo rate of expendituro in Bengal the charge 
would be sbout £750,000 for clementary schools, to which would have to be added about £150,000 or 
inspection, making a total of £900,000, Itmay well be said by au English Secretary of Stato that our 
prevent plan acvomplishes its object at very small expense: 

7. The 9th paragraph of tho resolution remarks on the additions annually required to the “assignments 
for grants-in-aid. It docs not soem to call for any lengthoned ‘comment on this occasion, but I wish to 
observe, in soference to the allusion to paragraphs 68, 61, and 62 of the education despatch of. 1864, that 
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there is no_gpe2d whatever for belicring that any of our Government schools or collegen could be main- 
tained in offency ata lexs cost under the grant-in aid system than on their present footing, und tha? 
evon if the hit now thrown out were adopted, there would be no diminution in the charge to the State on 
their acco xcept at the cost of impaired elli ‘Ys Which was certainly not contamplated by the authors 
of tho doardtch and could hardly bo dosired by tho present Government of India. 








from BE. G Bayzey, Ese., Sceretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to the 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal,—(No. 5876, dated Simla, tha 28th 
October 1867.) 


T ant ditteted to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 2nd of August last, No. 177T, 
and of its enclosures, on the subject of vernacular education in Bengal. 


2. It appears to be satisfactorily shown that the view taken in the resolution of the 
6th January last, No. 294, of Sir J. P. Grant’s scheme of vernacular education, was based 
on a misconception, and also that the present system is not an expensive modification of that 
scheme. The Governor General in Council is glad to accept His Ifonor’s assurance that tho 
question of thefeasibility of reduction in the existing rate of Government expenditure will 
receive his careful consideration far as it has gone, His Excellency in Council believes 
that the system has worked successfully, and@he is so fully impressed with the importance of 
“giving it a fair trial, that no interference with any part of it is at,present contemplated. As 
observed in my letier of the 12th ultimo, the scheme must be considered simply an adaptation 
of the grant-in-aid system to the cirenmsta and requirements of elementary vernacular 
schools in Bengal ax it can he efliciently extended on this principle, the Governor 
General in Council is anxious to give it every encouragement and support. 
















3. Adverting now to the question raised in your 4th paragraph, as to the means of pro- 
viding fands for extending vernacular education, Tam directed to observe as follows. 

4. In resyect to the ecsses for educational purposes raised in the North-Western Pro- 
vinees, the Central Provinces, Oudh, and Bombay, His Excellency in Council is unable to 
coincide in the view of tae Liewtenint-Governor that they form a part of the imperial revenue 
assigned for local educational purpose: 

5, Asa matter of fact, the state has never undertaken (2 
of the mass of the peopl 

6. Consequently, as was originally the ease in Bengal, so in the North-West eduea- 
vinees, the proportion of the rent ‘aken as revenue by Government has been fixed on ae 
tions into which the clement of a provision for the general education of the people “hot 
enter. 

7. Inthe r 
fixed at 50 per e 
provision by a di 

8. The educational cess, on the other hand, var 
ments, and is, accordingly, clearly taken from the proprictors of the eoil as a separate tax for 
special local purposes. Tt is no doubt. a true tay, for it is not voluntary, although, in the 
Upper Provinees of Bengal, from the circumstances under which it has been levied, the objects 
to whieh, and the manner in whieh it is applied, it is probably not ampopalar. 

2 But it is altogether separate from the imperial revenue, and if it became impossible 
for any special reasons o apply its proceeds to the purposes for which it is designed, it would 
not be levied at all, 

10. The existence of such a cess, therefore, in other ‘provinces, affords no argument for 
the application of a portion of the imperial revenues in Bengal to loeal purposes. On the con 
trary, there is no part of India in which the imperial revenue can with less fairness be called 
upon to contribute to local objects. 

11. Whatever may have been in reality the share of the income of the proprictors of 
the coil which the permanent settlement originally gave to Government, there ean be no doubt 
that it is now far Jess than in other provinces ; for, while the area under cultivation has 
enormously inercased (perhaps, onan average, doubled), on the other hand the prices of produce 
have undoubtedly risen in even a still greater ratio, so that the gross assets of the proprietors 
have probably increased four or five-fold, if not more, and the amount of the imperial demand 
yemuining stationary, its incidence has proportionably diminished. 

12. The main harden, therefore, of vernacular education in Bengal should, the Governor 
General in Council thiitks, fall, not on the imperial revenues, but, as elsewhere, on thg pro- 
pfietors of the land. 

18.. In the permanently-settled districts of the Benares division of the North-Western 
Provinces (between which and the permanenily-settled districts of the lower provinces the’ 
most complete analogy exists), the proprietors of the soil have voluntarily agréed to the 
imposition of an educational cess on condition that Government should give an equal amount. 

14, The Governor General in Council would be glad if the zemindars of Bengal could be 
similarly brought to tax themselves for vernacular cducation. In such case, without pledging 
the Government to any specific condition, His Excellency would willingly give such aid as the 
finances of the empire could, from time to time, fairly afford. 
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15. But if any such voluntary arrangement is impossible, His Excellemy jn Council is 
of opinion that legislation may justly be employed for the imposition of a geuera Jocal cess of 
such amount as may be necessary. 

16. Regard being had to the circumstanees of the country, it is probable tha: g cess ab 
Teast, as heavy us that borne by the zemindars in the central provinces, viz., 2 pes eent. on 
the imperial reyenue, might fairly be imposed ; though even th would not pyovide (king 
the amount of the land revenue of Bengal to be 43,770,000) a sum equivalent to that estiiag- 
ted by Mr. Atkinson as being necessary for the full extension of vernacular e€ucation in 
Bengal. 

a Something may, however, be also eventually provided from the source indicated in 
my letter No. 4433, dated the 12th ultimo, At any rate, the Governor General in Council 
would wish the Licutenant-Governor to reconsider the entire subject, with réference to the 
above remarks, and to submit such a modified scheme for extending vernacular education as 
may, on further examination, seem to be practicable. ; 

18. In connection with the general subject, Lam desired to forward the accompanying 
copy of a letter from the Reverend J. Long, and to state that the Governor General in Couneil 
will be glad of an expression of the Lieutenant-Governor’s views on the proposals made 
therein. The reports hy Mr. Adams, referred to hy Mr. Long, accompany. 













































From’ the Revgnenpy Jaws Lo fo Tlis Exeelloney Sun Jown Taawnencr. ¥.c.0. and £.8.1., Governor 
erg of India, (dated Simla, the 240) August 1N67.) 

Mz. Gonvos, the private Seerctary, has informed aue that your Excellency is pleased with the general 
principles relating to vernacular ion laid down in amy letter of the Lith instant, and wishes to have 
ais to a practical scheme for imparting vernacular education in Bengal. 
T beg to submit the following sketch of the measures | would recom 
crisis in Bengal. Additional aneasures cai 

3. It would he well. TP believe. to the existing system of vernacular education in 
Bengal, which hus worked well on the whole, and has been tesied by experience; now it mainly needs 
development and expansion, with more decided efforts to work downwards from the upper middle class 
to the masses. : 
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The following are the chief features in the existing system in 
Bengal and Beles 
: (a) A Direetur-Ceucral in correspondence on one side with the 
Gioneument of Bengal, and on the other with European inspectors and native sub-inspecta 

rd by Twenty Neral schools esablished in various parts of the country, in which natives receive an 
_dixed at qualifying them to convey superior vervacular instruction, Iut-alniost, exclusively in schools of 
ynent’s com classes. ‘The supply of these is only limited by the want of money to augment the mumber of 
te ag eranlee ani eudalee opening of additional vernicular schools 

adto Model schools supported by Government. These give an example to natives and the teachers 

of in] qrenous schools, of au ituproyed system of edu 
(en Grant-in-aid schools, which ate spreading through the 
expense. These schools are not generally altended much hy the a 
(e) Gare schools se-are the old indigenous. sehools of the « 
the ancient village mmnivipal system, the village Inving the gurw or heady 
its borber or smith. Phere sre more thin 30,000 of these small sehools 
gnorant, and can only give instrnetion in the mer 
They present, ho 
efforts are now be ) 
humble class of schools, by forming them into w a alled i 
posed of three schools, sitiated afew miles distant, 
recoives a monthly bonns trom Government or private 
ciency of his pupils; he also reevives fees from them in mon 
mented hy u superior teacher, who devotes two days a week to each sehool in rotation, myself have for 
years wor Ison this plan's they are now attended by 990 boys, and I believe this scheme is the most 
meacidal one at the present time for reaghing the masses; ik supplements without superseding indigenous 
effort. 

CG) Vernacular scholarships of the value of Rs. A monthly are given ufter a competitive examination 
to the best pupils of vernacular schools, in order to give encouragement to the schools, and enable the 
successful candidates to pwrs higher course aof study ut superior schools. There ure 450 vernacular 

cholarships, costing Government Ks. 28,000 aunually, A class of scholurship, of the value of Rs, 2 per 
mensem, ix requisite to encourage the hoys of village schools, the scholarship of Rs. 4 monthly being chietly 
competed for by those who intend to prosecute their studies at English schools, 

4. With the exception of the guru schools, the existing system does not tap the masses; it is adopted 
chiefly by boys of the middle classes; it exhibits but » slow tendeney to work downwards, and expand 
itself towards the millions; it embraces but a fruction of the population, leaving the agricultural and 

4 working classes iu the main as ignorant as ever ; but it hay dono much 
Tho system good for a cortain cla good as a preparation for an onward movement, and the time seems 
AM ows Baten now to have arrived when it should be extended to the massoy. the 
5,000,000 of Bengal, of whom two per cent. cannot read intelligently. I do tyist that while in France, 
Prussia, and even Russia, sedulous ciforts are being made for peasant cduculion, Bengalg will not in this 
xenpoot ‘be backward; and expecially ax the removal of popular ignorance is one of tie chiof moans bf 
destroying that system of popular superstition, which is xo mighty an obstacle to all measures for the 
religious and social amelioration of the millions of Bengal. 
6. The expansions and changes 1 would propose in the existing system are the following 


(a). The grant-in-aid rules to be modified so as to raguire from guru schools only one-third the local 
contributton instead of une-half as at present-—The peasantry do riot value knowledge sufficicntly' to pay 
half the expenses of a school. Repeatedly have they suid to 1ne,—we are not merchauts or pundits, what 
is tho uso of learning history and goography? Jf in Prussia education has long been cqmpulsory, if in 
Sweden a man cannot be married who can neither read nor write, and if in Christian England the question 
of compulsory education is looming in tho distance, why should’ wo in this land of case, where even the 


‘Tho existing aystem Lo be adopted usa 
basis. 
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> 
eduentod native too oftshr says adi profanun mndgus ct are 
for a knowledge of whl they do not at present see the pecaniary value. 

(b) Adirector of vernacular education to he appointed, who, being respons 
of Bengal, should have the sole and uncontrolled management of vernacular Nn 
correspond direct with the Bengal Government on all yernaenlar questions. T proposed this twelve years 
ugo to the Bengal Government, nud subsequent experience and observation have enly confirmed my view 

My reagons (hen, as now, had_no reference to the individual filling the office, but singly in relation 
to the obvious principle of the division of labor whieh requir ould have charge of the 
higher educutiga, the other of that of the masses. The op Merent that no man, 

able or industrious, exn do justien to both, invelvi them doves, a variety of new and 
complicated questions, very different’ in their bearings in a vountry like Beugal, where education cantfot 
be separated {roi social problems. : ; 

f, therefore, great stress is to he laid on the vernacular director, his undivided attention could be 
given to vernacular Questions which embrace the following sub-di 

(«) The eduration of ryots aul working classes, w sphere wider in respect of population than that of 
France and Seotland united. a 

(b.) Female editcation now vapidly developing itself 
of Bengal in this Iranch. : 
& (6) Mahomedan education, hitherto so utterly neglected, In my previous letter Thave referred to 
the important social gnd political consequence connected with it. . 

(1). The Oniendat colleges. rit Colloge of Calcutta has been exeeedingly useful in promot 
ing the development of vernacul: ture and supplying a well-trained class of pundits for teaching the 
wepancular and maléing (eanslationé pliloliyical eustitutions, oriental colleges are of primary import 
ante in the present condition of the Lndia vern _ Phe Calentta and Hooghly Muddrussas have long 
required principals at their head acquainted with Avabie and Persian, who cath devote their entire time 
to the duties of thoxe colleges, and exercise a uscful influence among the Mahomedans. 

(0) ‘cultural Lustittion.-~this is of primary importanes for rural schools as education in Ireland 
and Prussia have shown. Lu Bei the practical measures to ho adopted are the teaching it in normal 
schools, with clementary class books in village schools, I anyself’ published a book on this subject, which 
proved very uselul for the pupils of my villuzo schools, A chau of agricultural chemistry inthe Calcutta 

Tniversity would be important for Benga! ax would a minister of agriculture in connection with the 
Supreme ‘Government. 

) Vernacular Literature, in corres 
enlar school-books; vernacular. schools 
by book-hawkers, and thi 
ties, the quality, aambe 

6. The above-mentioned 
rests of vernacular education. 
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7. ‘There nother subject rlongs also to the vernacular department referred to in the educa- 
tional despatch o! tod 

“Phat even in the lower Government sitmations aman who can read and write be preferred to one who 
cannot, if he is equally cligible in other respeets.”” 

‘This injunction has remainci practically a dead letter in Bengal, hut it deserves the serious attention 
of tho authorities as one of the che nid most eflicient means of giving a pecuminry motive to the people 
for learning to read and writ it might at once be carried out in the police. 

‘Yo make this taste ellective, there should be pesto! examinntiony held in various districts, 
condneted by the vernaeulay department, and presided over hy the Commissioner of the zillah, to attach 
woight to it. Cerlilicates should be bestowed on those who pass the examination, and after a given 

riod noman should be eligible for any. office under Government nuprovided with this certificate. I 
believe these examinations eondue i en considerable impetus to adult education, 

8. On the other hand, the Bengal Direetor of Publie Lnstruction ample scope for his energies in 
the administration und correspondence department relating to Knglish education, comprising— 




































(a) Phe Caleutta Cuirersity increasing every year in importance. 
tho Zillah Colleges of Bengal 
The Zilluh Schools 
Anglo- Fernacnlar Schools. 
The Grantinaid system as applied to numerous anglo-vernacular schools, missionary and 





native, 

(Gf) He has practically to decide the questions that ure referred to him from the inspectors and the 
various departments. 

(gJ He corsesponds directly with Government. 

(RK) He selects suitable persons for Ue colleges and zillah schools, which require considerable care 
and investigation on port. 

The rmmerous details that arise out of the above subject must leave n director, however earnest and. 
diligent, little leisure to give due consideration to the munerous, dillicull, and important questions 
connected with vernacular education. 
for carrying out the proposed exiension of vernucular cdueation, a grant of two lacs of rupees is 
req from imperial funds as che first instalment. J have stated in my previous letter why the Bongal 

has special claims on tie itaperial Government. It was that Government which, in ignoranco and 
good intentions, handed him over in 1703 to the zemindary system, which has reduced him toa serf, a 
proletaire, anil hus anade him the vietim of » class of men, who, with few exceptions, are practically opposed. 
to hjs social clevati®n.as well as to his education. After a quarter of a century's residence in Bengal, I 
have known but rare cases where cither zcmindars or educated natives would do anything to raise the 
Bengal ryot to the status of a “ man anda brother ;” the supreme Government, therefore, us the gurib purwar, 
(the protector of the poor and helploss) ought not to forego its functions in this case, Tho peasant has been. 
wiaryod in body ; ee oa starved 2 soul ato ? Ae a 

. glo meet the further expenses that must be incurred in developing this seheme, besides, ta 
roms tus fepiat nesotaes Grenetany bo tealistia oon toe tones teeta = 
(a), An educational cess.—This has succeeded only in Bombay and the North-West Provinces, but 
Bengal is under-the blight of the zemindarce scttlement. Zomindars, in common with the majority of 
educated natives, aro too indifferent to the people to concur in taxing themselves for the benefit of tho 
million ; whilg the poople themselves complain so bitterly of the chowkeydaree tax, and the extortion it 
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lends to, that they dread oxtremelf any new taxation ; bosides, they seo as little adt.ntage in being taxed for 
schools as the criminal classes would to volunteer paying a-direct tax for police meMNgnd jails, 

(b.) Raising the fees of the pupils thal attend Anglo-nernacular schools and college, and. diminishing the 
grants.—So us to gradually diminish the grant for Huglish education, would yield ‘a cohsiderable amount 
availablo for the poople at large, who have not the rich prizes in situations and offices that aro open tothe 
alumni of English schools. ‘The remarkable success of the Calentta university illustrates'the money-value 
to natives of an English education which hay the prizes, while vernacular education under ghe existing 
system has but blanks. When English education was commenced in 1835 in Bengal, ont object held out 
was, that it was the shortest way for getting at the people, that English education was to prepare for 
yernecular, Thirty years have elapsed since these promises were held out. Mr. Adams was appointed 
by Lord W. Bentinck us commissioner to enquire on vernacular education in Bonga. His reporta wero 
shelved, and so was the subject until lately. These reports have been a Jong time out of print, and contain 
much valuable information bearing on the present. question. Tu 1861 the Bengal Government accepted 
my offer to edit a selection from, or digest of. the most useful portions of them ; bat jl®hoalth soon after 
forced me to England, On my return I saw thero was not sufficient interest taken by the authorities on 
the subject of vernucular education to induce me to enter on the work, 

But now thattho question of the extension of verngeular education has been re-opened, 1 beliovo a 
scloction from those reports would be of use ; and if my ‘ices in editing it wero required, I would gladly 
undertake it for the Government of India. The subjects discussed, and. information given, might be 
suggestive of vernacular education in other presidencies, and might be printed in the selections of thos 
Government of India, ‘ 

































From H. L. Harrrson, Esg., Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces,—(No. 5068, dated 
Fort William, the,10th Deccmber 1867.) 
Tam directed to annex an extraet* from a letter from the Government of India 
in the Home Department, on the 
© Paragraph 18 of lotter No- 6870, dated 28th October 1807. subject of raising funds for vernacular 
ne ute peamentty settle districts of the Meuares, Division Of education in Bengal, and to request that, 
ricts of the Lower Provi mmplete analogy With the permission of the Hon’ble tho 
Se ee at aa mutarily wnrved to the Licutenaut-Goveruor of the North-West- 
imporition of an educational coss ou condition that Govermuent Peed ‘ 
should give an equal amount.” ern Provinces, you will be so good as to 
furnish this Government with the more 
essential portion of the correspondence connected with the transaction referred to—specially 
whatever will shew how the agrcementon the part of the proprictors was brought about, in 
what manner it has been made permanently binding on them, and how the cess is realized from 
those (of whom it is presumed there must be some) who dissented from the arrangement. 

2, The Licutenant-Governor will also be glad to be informed whcther “the proprietors 
of the soil” spoken of are for the most part considerable landowners, such as are commonly 
found in the Lower Provinces, or whether the designation includes any large number of the 
cultivating occupants of the soil. 














From C. Rosgertson, Esq., Junior Secretary to the Government of the N. W. Provinces, to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal,—(No. 64, dated Allahabad, the 6th 
January 1868.) 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of the letter from your office No. 5068, 
dated the 10th ultimo, in which the Government of Bengal requests to bo furnished 
with acopy of the correspondence regarding the imposition of an cducational cess in the 
permanently scttled districts of the Benares Division, and especially with information on 
certain points noted. 

2. In reply I am desired to state, for the information of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant- 
Governor, that this Government is unable to furnish a copy of the correspondence asked for, 
partly because a portion of it was lost in the mutinies, but chiefly because it was in a great 
measure demi-official, and not placed upon record. 

8. Iam at the same time to give the following explanation on the particular points 
noted in your letter:— 

I,—The consent of the proprictors was obtained at the solicitation, and by the personal 
influence especially of the Commissioner Mr. H. C. Tucker, and also of the district and edu- 
cational officers. 

IL.—An engagement binding themselves and thcir heirs to pay the cess was taken from 
the landholders. 

III.—The cess is not realized from those who refused to enter into engagement. 

IV.—The expression “proprictors ” includes some large landowners, but slso many 
brotherhoods of cultivating proprietors and members of such brotherhoods. 


Froia S. C. Baytey, Ese., Officiating Additional Secretary to the Government of Bengal,'to 
all Commissioners,—(No. 600, dated Fort William, the 6th February 1868.) 
Lam directed to forward herewith a copy of the papers noted on the margin, on the 


: 1d 98th 0 , Subject of providing funds for the 
bs Ln Mere eeementy NeiSeits date uber saaintenance and extension of vernacular 


1887, 
Bond duos ‘Long, dated 24th August 1867, . education in Bengal. 
‘To i Goverament, ‘North-Wertera, Provinces, No 6068, 2. The Liew t-Gov. res 


oth De 5 
rom Siceriacy te the Gorerament, North-Western Provines, quests that you will consider and favor 
BRO, Gabe Oth Santis 2008. ~ him with your opihion on the expediency 
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and feasibility of rising an educational cess in Bengal, simMlar to that noW paid in those 
districts of the North-Western Provinces where the permanent settlement is in force. The, 
subject is one of very great importance, and the Licutenant-Governor hopes it will receive 
at your hands rei¢rnd careful consideration, 





From E.,C. Bayfey, Esg., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to the 
Sceretary* tothe Government of Bengal,—(No, 237, dated Fort Wifliam, the 25th 
April 168.) ae 
In continuation of my letter No. 5576, dated 28th October last, I am dirgeted 

to request the attention of His Honor the Licutcnant-Governor to the urgent necessity 

which, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, now exists for providing from 
local sources the means of extending clementary education in Bengal, and for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads and other works of public utility. 

2. While there is no province in India which can bear comparison with Bengal in 
respect of the progress made in the highcr branches of education by a considerable section 
of the upper classes of the community, the Govemor General in Council has long observed 
with regret the almost total absenco of proper means of provision for the elementary educa- 
tion of the azri¢ultural classes which form the great mass of the population. 

The contrast in this respect between Bengal and other provinecs is striking. In 
Rengal, witha population that probably excectls 40 millions, the total number of pupils inthe 
lower class Government and aided schools was in 1866-67 only 89,104. In the North- 
‘Western Provinces, with a population under 30 millions, the number of pupils in schools of a 
similar class was 1,25,394. In Bombay, with a population of 16 millions, the number was 
79,189. Inthe Punjab, with a population of 15 millions, it was 62,355. In the Central 
Provinces, with a population of 84 millions, it was 22,600. "Nor does there seem to be any 
probability that these proportions will hereafter become more favorable to Bengal, although 
the measures that have lately been taken for the eucouragemeut of vernacular education by 
means of the system of training masters in the alled indigenous schools have been more 
succe The means of affording clementary instruction appear to be increasing 
with far greater rapidity in other provinces. It is shown by Mr. Howell’s note on the state 
of education iu India in 1866-67, that in Bombay the annual increase in the number of 
schools and of scholars is most remarkable. In the North-Western Provinces, in the 
Puujah, and in the Central Provinces, constant progress is being made. In Oude, where 
educational opcratious only commenced a few years ago, the Dircetor of Public Instruction 
expects before very long to see “% school, imder a well-trained and fairly paid teacher, 
within two and a half miles of every child in the Province.” 

3. The Governor General in Council feels that it would not be right to evade any longer 
the responsibility, which properly falls upon the Government, of providing that the means of 
obtaining at least an clemcntary education shall be made accessible to the people of Bengal. 
He fecls that this responsibility must be accepted in this, as in otlter provinces, not only as 
one of the highest dutics which we owe to the country, but because among all the sources of 
difficulty in our administration, and of possible danger to the stability of our Government, 
there are few so scrious as the ignorance of the people. 

4. In Bengal, at least, the Government cannot be charged with having done too little 
for the encouragement of the higher branches of education, The expenditure in 1866-67 on 
Government and aided schools, mostly of a supcrior class, was nearly 225,000, of which 
more than 150,000 was contributed by the State. The Government is entitled to say, 
quoting the words of the Home Government in the well-known despatch of 185-4, that it has 
done “ as much as a Government can do to place the benefits of education plainly and 
practically before the highcr classes” of Bengal. It may, indeed, be a question whether the 
Government has not done too my For, as the Secretary of State wrote in 1864, the true 
principle by which the expeuditure of the Government upon education ought to be governed is 
this—* That, av {ar as possible, the resources of the State should he so applicd as to assist 
those who eannot be expected to help themsclves, and that the richer classes of the people 
should gradually be induced to provide for their own education.” 

However this may be, whether we have done in this respect more than was necessary or 
not, the duty that remains to be performed is clear. It was described as follows in the 
despatch of 1854, which has been quoted above:—“ Our attention should now be directed to 
a consMeration, if possible, still mure ivaportant, and one which has been hitherto, we are 
bound to ailmit, too much neglected, namely, how uscful and practical knowledge, suited 
to every station ip life, may bo best conveyed to the great mass of the people who are 
aiserly seeapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own unaided 
efforts. 

6, ‘While the Governor General in Council is not content to bear any longer the re- 
proach that almost nothing has been. done for the education of the people of Bengal, it is 
altogethey out of the question that the Government can provide the funds without which the 
removal of that reproach is impossible. The Government of India has given ample praof of 
its desire to do everything in its power for the encouragement of education. Fourteen years 
ago, as Mr, Howell has said in his valuable uote, there were “no universities in India, and 
no Educational Departments ; there were only 14 Government colleges for general cduca- 
tion ; elementary vernacular cducation had only been attempted with any degree of sugcess ane 
in the North-Wastern Provinces and Bombay ; there were no grant-in-aid rules; * peoific 
there were no hprmal schools; female education had not been attempted by the Stateschome 
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all, aud the total annual grant’ for education in all India was £98,721.” At that time 
there were not 40,000 pupils in all the Government colleges and schoolwin India, At the 
present time the total number of pupils in Government and in aided seljools is probably 
6,30,000, and the estimate of the expenditure upon education, scienc\ ad art, amounts 
for the current year to .£9,0-4,000, i : 

6. It is evident that ifthe imperial expenditure on education besellowed to goon 
increasing much longer al the present rate, the result must be a serious ag¥ravation of the 
financial difficulties of the Government. The legitimate and unavoidable demands for the 
enconragemont of education will be, at all times, very heavy ; and it will be hard enough to 
meet them without incurring expenditure which need not full upon the State. “As a matter 
of fact,’’ as it was statod in my Ictter of the 2sth October last, ‘“ the State has never under- 
taken to provide funds for the education of the mass of the people” in ang part of Indiay 
nor is it prepared to undertake todo so in Bengal. It is only by acting on a totally different 
principl: that so much has been omplished in other provinces. ‘Ihc Governor General in 
Council thinks that it is now desiruble to declare distinctly that this is a subject which, in 
future, the Government will not consent even to diseu ile the Governor General in 
Couneil will always be ready to view, in the most liberal spirit, all questions that may arise, 
and to afford every help that the Government can reasonably be expected to give, he will 
decline in future to listen toany proposition, the effect of which would be to throw upon the 
State the main burden of the cost of cducating the people of Bengal. The only way in 
which that cost can be met is, unless some voluntary arrangement be possible, by means of 
local taxation, specially imposed for the purpose. : 

7. The Home Government, in the despatch of 1859, pointed to “ the levy of a 
compulsory rate vs the only really effective step to be taken.’ ‘The appropriation,” it 
was stated, “of a fixed proportion of the annual value of the land to the purpose of pro- 
ion for the population immediately connected with the land 
able ; and the appiication of a percentage for the construction 
and maintenance of roads appears to offer a suitable preeedent for such an ,impost.” 

The despatch then referred, in terms which are not altogether applicable at the present 
time, to the ner in which this prineiple had been already acted on in the North- 
Western Provinces, aud went on to say, with special reference to Bengal, that “ it scems 
not improbable that the levy of such a rate uncer the direct authority of the Govern. 
ment would be acquiesced in with far more readiness and with Jess dislike than a nominally 
voluntary rate proposed by the local officers.” 

8. This principle has been already carried out in Bombay, in the North-Western 
Provinces, in Onde, in the Central Provinces, and in the Punjab. Although the educational 
cess in those provinces is imposed as a percentage on the Government demand, it is, as was 
stated in my letter of the 25th October last, * clearly taken from the proprietors of the soil 
as a separate tax for special local purposes.” Not only can there be uo reasgn why a similar 
tax should not be imposed for similar purposes in Bengal, but, in the opinion of the Gover- 
nor General in Council, there is no part of India in which the proprictors of the land can 
be so justly expected to bear local burdens of this nature. 

9. The Governor General in Council is aware that it has been sometimes asserted that 
the imposition of such a tax would be an infringement of the conditions under which the 
permanent settlement of the land was made. He docs not think, and 
Honor the Lientenant-Governor will concur in this opinion, that there is any necessity for 
argument to show the futility of such assertions. Siinilar objections were made to the 
imposition of the income tax, and they areas groundless in the one case as in tho other. 
It must, however, be admitted that if'an educational cess were levied in Bengal as a percent- 
age on the Government demand, it would, in the eyes of those who were not well acquaint- 
ed with the true state of the case, have very much the appearance of an enhancement of the 
arsessment imposed upon the land at the time of the permanent settlement. It. is desirable, 
if possible, that the tax should be levied in such a manner as to give no oécasion for any 
misconception of this kind. 

10, The Governor General in Council believes also that there are other und more im- 
portant reasons which would probably render it unadvisable to assess the tax as a pereentege 
on the Government demand. It is well known that in Bengal the amount of the Government 
revenuc has ecased to be any index whatever to the actual annual value of estates. This being 
the case, the amount of the revenue cannot form an equitable basis for new taxation. © This 
difference between Bengal and provinces where a permanent settlement of the revenue has not 
been made was fully recognized in the Income Tax Act, and it appear# equally right to recog- 
nize'it in the present instance. . 

11. Almost the same reasons which have led the Governor General in Council to con- 
sider it necessary to provide for clementary education in Bengal by means of taxation speci+ 
ally imposed for the purpose, have satisfied His Excellency that similar measures are neces 
to protide for the construction of roads and other public works of local utility, the cost of 
which in other provinces falls not upon imperial but local funds. In the North-Western Provin- 
ces, in tho Punjab and in Oude, the proprietors of land pay on this account a tax amountin 
to one per cent. on the Government demand. They pay the same in the permaneatly wottled 
districts of the Benares division. In the Central Provinces they pay two per cent, In 
“fadrag the rate may be as much as 84 per cent. In Bombay, assuming that one-half of the 
1 lately imposed is devoted to roads, the proprietors of land pay at the rate of*8$ per cent. 

sngal they pay nothing, although there is no part of India in which the means of the 
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landholders are se hee in which the construction of roads and other works Sf local improve- 
ment is more urggfitly required, or in which such works have hitherto made so little progress., 

12. Jt was pointed out, in my letter of the 28th October last, that in the permanently 
settled districts of the Benarcs division of the North-Western Provinces, between which and 
the permanently scttled districts of the Lower Provinces the most complete analogy. exists, 
the proprietors of the soil had voluntarily agrecd to the imposition of an clugational cess on 
condition that the Government should give an equal amount; it was added that. the Governor 
General in€ouncil would be glad if the zemindars of Bengal conld be similarly brought to 
tax themselves for vernacular education, and that, in such case, without pledging the Goyern- 
ment to any specific condition, His Excellency would willingly give such aid us the finances 
of the empire could, from time to time, fairly afford, Those remarks are equally applicable 
to the questiorf of local taxation for the construction and maintenance of roads. 

18. If, however, in cither or both of these cases it should be found impracticable to 
provide, by any such voluntary, arrangement, the mcans of mecting the necesssry expenditure, 
the Governor Gencral in Council is decidedly of opinion that recourse should be had to legis- 
lation, and that a special tax should be imposed for these purposes upon the landholders of 
Bengal. Possibly, His Honor the Licutcnant-Governor may not agree with all the reasons 
which have Iced the Governor General in Council to this conclusion, but Tis Excellency 
hopes that the conclusion itself will be acceyted hy Wis Honor as proper and necessary, and 
that His Honor will take measures for speedily carrying it into effect. ’ 

14. With regard to the details of the measures that will be xequired, it is not necessary 
that much should now be said by the Governor General in Council. Such details can be 
far better considered by the local Government by which the moncy will be raised, and by 
which it will be expended. ‘There is only one remark on this part of ‘the subject which the 
Governor General in Council thinks it ue ry now to make. The reasons have been 
stated which uppear to render it undesirable that the proposed tax should Le imposed as a 
percentage on the Government land revente. ing into consideration the great mrgeney 
of the objects in view, and the wealth of the classes on whom the tax will fall, the Governor 
General in Council is of opinion that the amount levied ought not to be less than two per 
cent. on the uct asscts, or gross rental, of the laud. This is the rate at which cesses are 
imposed for the same purposes, in the Central Provinces ; and as stated in my letter of 
the 28th October lust, it appears to the Governor General in Council that at least’ as heavy 
a tax may fairly he imposed in Bengal. 

15. The Governor General in Council now leaves this subject in the hands of the Lieu- 
tenant-Goyernor, and he fecls complete confidence that His Honor will carry out the mea- 
sures which have been indicated in the manncr which their great importance demands. 















































rom B. ©. Bavury, Hsq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, to the 
Officiating S y to the Government of Bengal,—(No. 244, dated Fort William, 

the 27th April 1868.) 
In continuation of the letter from this department, N. 
October and with 













to your _communica- 
From Finaucial Department, Now 1670 tion No, 464, dated the 25th of January last, 1am directed 
od 167 Ly date tes hat March to forward, Jor the information of Mis Honor the Licute= 
nant-Governor, copies of the papers noted in the margin, regarding the graut fir ve 
edneatton in the Lower Provinces. It will be seen that it has been decided in the Financial 
Department that additional expenditure will not be allowed hereafter, unless meanwhile a 
scheme be devised and carried into effect for ensuring that the main burden of the cost of 
vernacular schools shall fall, not on the Imperial revewues, but on the proprietors of the land. 

















No. 1570. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 
Exrenvirunn. 
Education, Science and Art, 
Fort William, the 31st Marck 1868. 
eRxap the following correspondence regarding the Budget grant in 1867-68 for vernacular 
education in the Lower Provinces of Bengal : . 
Home Department’s endorsement No. 5867A, dated 28th October 1867. 
ve ‘ 5 » 102, dated 13th February 1868. 

Resorutio’ ~The Budget grant in the Bengal estimate for 1867-65 for vernacular edu- 
cation was fixed at Rs. 1,650,000, The Government of Bengal recommends that it may 
be raised by Rs. 13,614. In sanctioning this additional grant, the Governor General im 
Council is pleased to record the following observations. 

& In 1864-65, tho Government of Bengal submitted proposals for the improvement of 
indigenous schools in the districts of Dinagepore, Rajshahye, and Rungpore, in accordance 
with a scheme which, it was held, had been approved by the Secretary of State for India. 

3. The proposals for those districts were sanctioned, but it was pointed out in financial 
memorandum No. 2142, dated 27th April 1865, and in financial resolution No, 294, dated 
26th Janugry 1867, that the Secretary of State’s despatch on the subject of the scheme 
could only be regarded as having conveyed a general approval of the object, and not a specific 
sanction of the large expenditure which would te entailed by the extension of the scheme 
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throughout the*Lower Provinces of Bengal, on the scale which bad byen proposed for the 
districts above mentioned. y 

4. The ultimate expenditure, by the scheme would have been large, and’-in the financial 
resolution dated 26th January 1867, it was estimated ot about 23 lakhs a year, exclusive of 
the charge for inspectors and normal schools, 

5. It was further pointed out that the scheme set aside the principle of local ‘support, 
on which ground, and by reason of the very large expenditure which it involved, it was held 
that the Secretary of State for India bad not approved of the details of the schome in his 
remauiz that it possesses the great advantage of accomplishing its objects at a very emall 
expense.” 

6. In his letter dated 24th April 1867, the Director of Public Instruction admits that 
on the plan which is being followed, elementary schools for the whole country, *in the Lower 
Provinces, will be provided “at an anuual charge to the State not much exceeding 20 lakhs 
of Rs. including expenditure for inspection and adwinistration.”*, « = 

7. In the decision in the Home Department, in letter No. 5876, dated 28th Octobor 
1867, it is held that the main burden of this expenditure for vernacular edueation in Bengal 
should fall, not on the Imperial revenues, but, as elsewhere, on the proprietars of land, the 
State rever having undertaken to provide funds for the education of the mass of the people, 

8. Thus the two principal objections taken ip the financial memorandum und the finan. 
Gal resolution still hold good, viz., tbat the expenditure involved is of a magnitude exceeding” 
what the Imperial revenues should bear, and that local support should be obtained for these 
vernacular echools. 

9. In this view, and having regard to the declaration of the Director of Publie Instrue- 
tion, that he “cannot undertake to carry on a system of village schools in Bengal with a 
smaller amount of aid than that now sanctioned” (per district) the Government of Bengal 
should be informed tbat expenditure for this purpose, beyond the amount of the Budget erant 
for 1868-69, will not be allowed hereafter, unless meanwhile a scheme be devised and carried 
into effect for ensuring that the main burden of the expenditure for vernacular schools shall 
fall not on the Imperial revenues, but on the proprietors of the Jand.” 

Onpxrep, that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Home Department, and that a 
copy of paragraph 1 be sent to the Comptroller-General of Accounts, and the Accountant. 
General, Bengal, 











No. 1571. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Exrenbitune, 

Eaneation, Sciouce und Art. 
Orrice Mumonaxpum. 

Fort William, the 31st March 1868. 

Wirn roference to financial resolution of this date, No. 1570, regarding the Budget 
grant for the extension of vernacular schools in Bengal, the undersigned is directed to state 
that, according to the revenue and finance accounts down to 1866-67, and the Budget 
Estimate for 1868-69, the expenditure from the general revenues for grants-in-aid, and for 
vernacular education among the mass of the population, is as follows in the several presidencics 


and provinces :— i 








AorvsL Expsnpirunr. 





mp ye 1868-69. 
1962-63. | 1869-64. | 1864.65. | 1965.66, | 1955-67. 
£ £ £ £ +f 2 
Grants-in-aid oo 16,109 16,519 27,081 37,890 98,678 | 54,454 
Bengal PVemacilar | we dh 2 5 ma 22/700 


North-Western Provinces § Grants in-sid ine 8,811 4,741 | 12,058 pla 28,164 ) 30,106 


Vernacular oe os os oo 

















Grants-in-aid 8,970 7,241 14,768 18,082 20471 
Panjab ** U Vernacular 7 oe ps see aig mL 

(Grenteinaid ...| 8,702 9,188 | 12,609| 18,916] 19,243 | 21,927 
Madras, “Uvemacilar | ae aes ag fas Ade Son a 

Grnts-inaid ...| 7.781 10,007 | 11,916 | 19,809] 17,626. | 18,696 
Bombay wQ¥emeler | as a ie ae ina fs 
Cetra’ Provines — fQrmeinald | 185] 95 | wo) aed | La |. 6108 

Grantsin-sid a7os| 1840] 8,181] 3774] ae! 6,000 
Oude ~ { Vernacalar = iy a Bei . et: 
pou nemn {Seas ] ro ag es ene 
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Nowa—'he expenditure for vernacular schools for the masses is not shown separetely in the setuals, 
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2. Tho wessigls from echooling fees are indeed larger in Bengal than in any other part 
of British India/bat they are chiefly derived from colleges and schools, the gross outlay fov 
which is also considerably larger in Bengal than under other Governments and Administra: 
tions. 

8. Accordingly the disproportionately large outlay in Bengal for grants-in-aid and for 
the vernacular education of the mass of the people calls for the serious aétention of the 
Government of Bengal in connection with the statement of the Director of Publid Instruce 
tion, in hi letter dated 24th April 1867, that “he cannot undertake to carry on a xystem of 
village schools in Bengal with a smaller amount of aid than that now sanctioned” (per 
district). . Were the Budget grant for thespread of vernacular education in Bengal to be raised 
from 2% laklrs to the 20 lakhs contemplated by the Director of Public Instruction, this sum 
and the grants-in-aid would raiso the total assigninent for these items for the Lower Provinces 
to an amount which would not, preclude further increase of the expenditure for grants-in-aid 
for other classes of schools in Bengal, but would be unjust to other provinces and presidencies. 

4, Until, therefore, the Government of Bengal can devise and carry into effect a scheme 
for obtaining the greater part of the expenditure for the vernacular education of the mass of 
the people frogn the proprietors of the land, the increase of the existing Budget provision for 
that expenditure should be prohibited, inasmuch as it is required for a plan of education which 
tailing an adequate contribution frum the prpprictors of tue land, towards a scale of charge 
without which the Director of Public Instruction cannot undertake to carry on a system of 
village echools, must perforce be treated as impracticable by the Gévernment of India, 

5. In the financial resolution, dated 26th January 1867, it was inadvertently stated 
that Sir J. P. Grant considered Rs, 5 a month as sufficient for the teacher of a village 
school, whereas the quotation on the margin of the paragraph containing the statement showed 
that Rs, 74 is the sum which he regarded asa sufficient gross pay from Government and 
from schooling fees. The error in the financial resolution has been pointed out by the 
Director of Public Instruction, but though he cites the testimony of the Director of Public 
Instruction, North-Western Provinces, “ that the Hulkabundi teachers received on an average 
between Rs. 6 and 7, fees go to pay assistants, if necded, and as a rule do not belong to 
the teacher,” thug estavlishing Sir J. P. Grant’s figure of Rs, 7} a month of gross emo- 
luments as a liberal estimate, yet Mr. Atkinson does not abate his estimate of Ra. 10 per 
meneem for the teacher of a village school in Bengal, against Rs. 6 or 7 per mensem, at 
the present day, in the North-Western Provinces. ‘This comparatively excessive liberality 
only renders it the more obligatory on the supporters of the expensive scheme of vernacular 
education in Bengal to throw its muin burden on other than the general Tevenues., | 














From H. L. Damvigr, Esg., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Secretary to the British Indian Association—(No. 1521, dated Fort William, the 18th 
May 1858.) 

I am directed to forward copy of a letter No, 237, dated 25th April, addressed by the 
Government of India to this Government, and to request that it may be laid before the 
Association. 

‘2, The Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that their own knowledge of the require- 
ments and circumstances of these provinces, no loss than the comparative statistics given in the 
letter from the Government of India, will lead the Association to give a ready assent to the 
conclusion that it is necessary to adopt effective measuses for extending the “elementary 
education of the agricultural classes which form the great mass of the population.” 

7» The 6th paragraph of the letter from the Government of India expresses strongly the 
conclusion of the Governor General in Council, that means for suchan extension must not be 
looked fox from the State. On the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor is satisfied that any 
attempt 0 raise so large a sum as is required under tho name of voluntary contributions 
Egbjéctionable and futile, ‘ 
mains, therefore, to consider the means of carrying into effect the alternative 
h is suggested by the Government of IndiaMiz,, to raise the necessary funds “from 
tors of the soil as a separate tax for special local purposes.” That a tax specially 
education of the agricultural classes should fall on the land is evident. The 
reasong giv#n in the 9th and 10th paragraphs of the letter from the Government of India 
ag@fuetlevying such a tax in the shape of a percentage on the Government demand are so 
strong a8, ‘in the opinion of the Licutenant-Governor, to outweigh the great convenience and 
simplicity with whiclt such a percentage conld be levied. Obviously, the only equitable mode 
of levying the tsx will be te impose it on the actuul profits which are now drawn frofh the 
land ; and to distribute its incidence in proportion to the share of those profits which is derived 
hy the posaessors of every beneficial interest in the land, whether he be zemindar, lakhirajdary 
putaeedar, farmer, holder of an intermediate tenure of any discription, or actual cultivator 
ovcupging his land without paying rent at the full market rate of the present day,*that is, 
at any rate of rent short of that which would be demanded for it from a tenant-atewill. 

5. It remains for this Government to decide upon the most practicable and equitable 
meats of assessing such a tax ; and on the most economical and least vexatious mode of collect- 
‘ing. it. On both these points the views of the Association would derive value from their special 


De 
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knowledge and the position they oceupy ; and the Lieutenant-Governor dod me to request 
that be may be favored with such sngwestions as they may think proper to Mnke. 
6. A’portion of the tax when imposed would be devotell to meeting the loval requirements 


for the maintenance’and improvement of communications, which have grown to such an extent 
as to excved any provision which can be made for them from the Imperial Funds. 




















From H. I. Damrien, Esg., Olliciating Secretary to the Government. of Bengal, to the Secretary to the 
Lgndholders’ and Comnercial Association, “(No. 151, dated Fort William, the 13th Maj 1868.) 





Tam directed by the Lientenant-Governor to forward, for the consideration of the Association, copy 
of @ letter No. 237, dated 25th April, addressed by the Government of India to this Goverpment; and of 
a letter which has this day heen addressed to the British Indian Association. 3 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor will be glad if the Tandholders’ Association will also favor him with an 
expression of their views on the points mentioned im paragraph 6 of the letter to the British Indian 


Axssociation. 

















From A, Wrtsox, Ksq., Otficiating Seeretary to the Landholders’ and Commercial Association, to 
H. L. Darin, Lixg., Oflivinting Secretary to the Govermueat of Bengal—(dated Ouleutta, the 28th 


October 1868.) 


Your letter No. 1519 of the 13th May. 
April, of the Government of Inylia, and 6 
tion, has been mado the subject of commu 
mofussil, whose practieal experience best qu 
paragraph 5 of your last amentioned letter. 

Phe assessment of the zemindars is a matter of perfect simplicity upon the principle laid down in 

agraphs 9 und 10 of the loiter of the Govermment of Ludia, and it is only in dealing with those holding 
Pencloiney interest vin lind tide lhe Vario fori Of sibstenure bak i 'y appears to arise, 

Te apyears from paragraph of your letter No. 1921 of Lath May, to. the Secretary, British, Indian 
Association, that His Honor the Lieutenant - contemplates excunpting a certain class of cultivators 
from the incidence of the tax, vz. those who py te of the presentalay ; and that the 
class who are to be taxed are th yats I ‘The reason, no doubt, for this 
distinction is that the litter Gass of cultivators are supy lands at alower rate of rent 
than that paid by tenants at will, deriving thereby a larger profit from their holdiugs than the class it is 
proposed to exempt. 

Judging, however, from the inform: 





With ity appendices a copy of letter No, 287, dated 25th 
yours No, 1521 of the 13th May, to the British Indian Associa- 
iow with the members ¢ Association, resident in the 
ied them to form opinions upon the points mentioned in 
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ion procured hy the committee, it would appear that the difference 
between these two classes of cultivators is more nominal than real, and the line of distinction so difficult to 
draw that they much fear that any attempt to do so would probably bring about a contest between landlords 
and their tenants that would fil) the courts with law suils, a result which is most strongly to be dopre- 
cated. It must also be remembered that there ix a grout munber of cases still pending between zemindars 
and their ryots brought with the object. of settling their res] claims regarding rights of oceupaney. 

The committee taking these points into consideration, are of opinion that it would be the more judi- 
cious policy either to exempt cultivators altogether from Uke cess, Uke course the committee would recom= 
mend, or to make no distinction between these classes of ryots, as regards the ineidence of the tax. 

Should, however, the Lieutenant-Governor determine to exempt only that class already referred to, it 
is proposed by Government (o assess the tax on the aelual: raha draw from the land, and to distribute 
its incidence in proportion to the share of the profits ch is derived hy the possessors of every beneficial 
interest in the land, whether he be zeminday, 11) tt farmer, holder of any intermediate tenure 
of any description, or the actual cultivator of the land, with the exception of the class alluded to above, 

‘The committee ave of opinion that there would be no difficulty in assessing the zemindars and other 
holders; the assessor appointed hy Government would have power to make them produce their books and 
jumma wasil bakee papers, which would shew the amount of profit, they severally de 
tenures, but when we reach the actual cultivators the difieulty immediately presents itself, how to assess 
them equitably aud to collect the amount thus assessed without converting {he means so employed into an 
engine of extortion and oupress ts 

‘he mont practical and economical, ax well ax the le 


is, that in every case where a zemindary or independent 
other words, the person in direct contract with the gctaal cultivators, be empowered to realise from his 
tenants that portion of the tax payable by them, ho receiving a fair percontage on the amount nsseused as 
a remuneration for his trouble and to protect him from loss; or he might be allowed to compound for 
the total sum payable by himself and his oceapancy ryots. In like manner where the zenindar collects 
his rents from the middlemen, ax well as from the actuul cultivators, ho should be made the means of 
collecting the amount of wess leviable from his ryots, receiving a fair commission as in the case abovo, 

Tf the Lieutenant-Governor consider these suggestions of any practical importance, the committee 
would further recommend that the zemindar or last holder, as the case may be, be especially empowered to 
collect amount of the tax summarily with the rent, and in all cases where the iandhok may have to sue 
the cultivator before he can realise from him the sum duc, the magistrate be authorized to include the 
amount of tho tax in the decree for rent. ‘The suit would be brought for rent plus the amount of, tax, 
and tho plaint must elbarly xet forth,the two amounts sued for; the deeroo, in the same way, sliould. 
distinctly specify the amount decreed for xent and for the tax, and the laudholder on realising the decreo 
should give receipt in a similar form. ‘ 

# Tae committov do not question the propriety of lovying a tax upon incomes dorived fom the lands for 
the improvement of roads and the gencral introduction into Bengal of village schools, and they admit the 
importance of imparting an elementary education to the bulk of the agricultural classes, but ut the wame 
“time they are of opinion that Government should at first act with caution in those districts whoro itis an 
established conviction that 2 “man of the pen” cannot engage in ugricultural labor without degradation, 
and that«oss of position and respect, which it is so well known that natives will not face, even when great 
privation attends the observation of this caste prejudice. 

The committes would urge upon Government the necessity of thoir making an effort to mitigate, and if 
possible remove, this buneful influence that exists amongsigo large a number of the agricultural population 
of Lower Bengal, « prejudice which most seriously interféres with the improvement of agriculture, and.-so 
limits the benefit of oducation as applied to the agricultural districts. 






















































t vexatious mode that the committee can suggest, 
alook has Leen sub-leased, the last liolder, or, in 
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From Bazoo Jorzendko Monon Tagore, Honorary Secretary, British Thdian Assovintion, "to H. L. Dawrrer, 
Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal,--(dated Calevtta, the 9th November 1868.) 


Ix continuation of my letter of tho 19th Juno last. 1 beg to state, for the information of His Honor the 
Tieutenant-Governor, that, as intimated in that letter, the committe of the British Indian Association liad con 
voned a public meeting of the landed classes for the purpose of considering the proposal made by the Goyern- 
ment of India for raising a coxa for the promotion of vernacular eduvation for the masses and for the construce 
tion of rduds. 7 

‘The mecting was vory largely attended by persons h 
ing the nocgssity and importance of popular education 
voluntary aystem, seconded by grants-in-wid, which have ¢ f e proghy 
education of all’ classos in this provinces, was better calculated to avcamplish the object. in viow® than 
compulsory taxation, and that a special road cess in addition to the imperial aud imunicipal taxes was 
inexpediont andeuncalled for: and further, that a tax on the land for the above ohjeets Would involve a direct 
infringement of the permanent. settlement, 

‘The arguments in support of these views wore set forth ak length hy tho several speakers who moved, 
seconded and supported the resolutions adopted at the meeting, a full report of which has been published in the 
newspapers and republished in pamphlet form, and a few copies of the sane are forwarded Lerowith. As Hin 
Honor the Liontenant-Governor will find the arguments in the printed report the committeo deem it) unneeas- 
sary to repeat thein. 

Tho committgo fully endorso the views expressed at the public mecting under notice, and as they fecl 
strongly persuaded that Uke cess levied, in. whatever form, on the land cannot bub be regarded as“ an 
enhancement of the assessment imposed upon the Hime of the permanant sotttlement,” and neces 
sarily us an infringement of that. solemn compa are tmable lo devine scheme of 
“assessment and collection which will obviate the « Aleney the Governor General_in Couneil is 
desirous to avoid. ‘They ave fully alive to the peremptory tone of the letier ofthe Government of Indin to your 
address dated the 25th April last, declaring that the Governor General in Couneil would not consent” in fiture 
even “ to disenss” the subject of the proposed tax, the details of practi arrying it out ; but as His 
Honor the Licutenant-Governor ix directly 
entreat him to take into consideration the arguments, 
contained in the report, and, should His Honor find Liem to be reasons 
notice of the Government of India and to request a re-consi 
affects the credit. of the Government, for good faith, the committee cannot believe that His Excellency the 
Governor General jn Council will refuse to entertain ap tor the reconsideration of the proposal. 

Rane has set forth the objections to te proposed special cess on the land anore forcibly, or more 
His Honor the Lientenant-Gov your lotte “(overnment of India dated the 2nd August 18 
as the committee subse~ join the following extract -— 
ther fhe real cost to the State nt present 
i ter than in other provinces of the 
From what. is stated in Baboo 
abundi schools in the North-Western 

. it is jrestued, j« provided from, 
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of vernaet 
Bengal Presidency, as would seem to by implied in then. uneial 
Bhoodeb Mookerjee’s teller, it appears that the teachers of (he 1H 
Pr roccive on an average between Tt 
the educational cess, which cess is in reality a portion of the assessment on the land assigned by Government 
for the purposes of edue It is obviow that atthe time the ment of the land revenue was fixed in 
Bengal snd Behar, a poreentayge might, with more justice than now in the North-Western Provinces, bare 
boon keb aside for education, inasmuch as the Gove at, tht time a much larger portion ‘of the 









































gross ussets as revenue than they doin setileme nt-day. And at the present day it might 
surely be contended with some justive,—the educ s being in questi hat the assignment. 
for education of some portion of the tax which those masses pay for their salt in excess of is taken from 


tho people of any other province would havo more support in reason t 
of the land revenne in other provinces for the same pur 
on Bengal salt, after making 1 liberal deduction on necount of the qv 
in the North-Western Provinces, would yield a fur larger elucati 
taken on the land in cither the 
considers that, 


the ninent of a portion 
ment of two annas only of tho duty 
ntity whieh passes up for consumption 
ional cess than the se-¢ Tred cess which is 
North-Western Provinces or the Punjab. The Lientenant-Governor 
done to the people of Bengal of the idea be admitted that, in 
other pgovinces of the Bengal Presidency, there is areal educational ax, while in Bengal and Beliar there i 
none ; the real position of the being that in the instance modern policy las led to the specific 
approbation of a portion of the land revente on the oce new settlement, to the purposes of eduention, 
and that in the latter instance there has been no such opportunity of making such an assignment, while it hos 
not occnrred to Government to do what might seem equally appropriate, when the education of the mass of 
the people is in question, viz., Lo ust y to that object a portion of the great revenue which is raised 
from the people and the soil of Bengal, as compared with any other province, by means of tho salt and the 
abkareo taxes and the opium monopoly. //The question, however, strikes the Diewtenant-Governor with special 
force so far as i relates to salt, becuase the tax on salt is emphatically # tax on the people of every class and 
denomination, and therefore when tho subject of educating these people is in question, if they can say that 
thoy, ‘he mass of the poor and the uneducated, contribute more to the general revenues of the State than the 
same classes in other provinces do, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that these people have some positive 
claim upon the general revenues, and that mfirence to the relative position which the provinea they 

belong to may hold in respoct of the contribution to the State by the landhol of tho provinces is 
irrelevant.” Showld His Honor the Licutenant-Governor be pleased to ask the Government of India to 
reconsider the subject, the committee would req: the favor of your mentioning purticularly that the 
opin contained in the above oxtra fully shared in by the British Tndian Association. 

‘Tho committeo would nutice one particular which wa: not entered into at the meoting under notice. They 
obsorea that it han not yef Been considered as to what umount the proposed tax would yield. They are not 
aware whethur itis intended to be levied on the poor agriculiuial population of Orissa, Assam, and the Sonthal 
districts. Confining, theroforo, their views to tho permanently -nottled districts, they may take the land” reve- 
nuc for those districte at three crores per annum in round number, and tho profits from land derived by the 
zemindar and the intermediate holders after deducting charges of collection cannot, they are humbly of opinion,. 
exceed if they do not fall short of an equil vum. A special cese upon that amount at 2 per cent. would not 
yield more than (6) six lakhs per amum,—a sum utterly madequate to moet tho expenses of a wide scheme of 
nation#l education and not: leas coatly undertaking of Jocal ro: That this estimate is not low, is eviflent from 
tthe fact that the income tax at_3 per cont, on landed property in both the permanent and temporarily-sottled 
districts in Bengal, including Calcutta, amounted to Ks. 13,11,640, exclusive of costs of collection, but oxclud- 
ing the tomporarily-settled districts and the town of Caleutta, where the coss, it is believed, will not be levie 
the committeo think that the total vield will not be much greator than has been ‘estimated above, they may 
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assume that consistently with the prineiplo laid down in the case of the certificate tax oF SHER: will not 
tax profits from land below Rs. 600 per annum. na 

.. Remembering that Bongal has » largo surplus of revenue, that “an assignmont of tio annas only of the 
‘duty on the Bengal salt, fter making a liberal deduction on account of the quantity which passes up for con~ 
sumption in the North-Western Provinces, would yield a far larger ellucational cess than the cess which ix taken 
on the land revenue in the North-Western Provinces or the Punjab,” and that the voluntary system has already 
Deen attended in this province with the most satisfactory results in a financial point of view, for the total prow 
duce of subscriptions endowments, und feex in Bengal, ix nearly equal to the amount derived from the‘cess and 
from all local sources in the North-Wostern Province, Punjab, and Oudh put together, the committee venture 
to hope that the Government will not. hast’ Bengal to a system of taxation for purposes gf education 
and local comnmnieations which, among o eniated to lead to, will destroy that “ spirit of reli- 
ance upon local exertions and combination for local purposes” so essential to the well-being of a nation and so 
nobly aimed at by the authors of tho ed patch of 1854, 

It was resolved at the publie anvetin to, that. a petition of those interested ju lund should be for- 
warded to the Covemor General in Council, praying for the re-consideration of the subject, and as tho 
committee had hoped to transmit it carly to His Honor, which would contain the arguments against the proposed 
cess in Bengal, they had deferred sending their reply’ to your requisition. But’ unavoidable delny. having 
occurred in the transmission of the petition in question, which juts also led to delay in the submission’ of their 
answer, they request you will be good cnongh to move Mis Honor to accept their expression of their regret for 
the ramps 
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From Cotonri J. C. Havewroy, c¢.s.1., Commissioner of the Cooch Behar Division, lo the Additional 
Secretary to the Govermnent of Bengal,—(No, 606, dated Julpigorce, the 27th March 1868.) 

your letfer No. GCO of Gth ultimo, with enclosures, ealling 

'y and feasibility of raising an educational ecss in Bengal, 

North-Western Provinces where the permanent settlement: 








Tnave the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
for an expression of my opinion on the exped 
similar to that now paid in thos districts of the 
is in foree. 

2. A’ to the possibility of raising funds for educational purposes by a special cess, I think that there 
can be no question; but “us to the mode in which such cess inuld bale ed, and the pediency of the 
measure generally, it is probable that very much difference of opinion will he found to exist. 

Admitting that in one way or another a tax for edueation ean be raised, the first question is, who 
shall pay it¥ Should it be levied on the owners of the soil, the occupiers aud cultivators, or onthe whole 
mass of tho people able to contribute. Unless the tax be of uniform amount, payable by all, rich and poor 
alike, landlord aud tenant, townsman and cultivator, I see no escape trom considerable ditheulty. If the 
tax is imposed on the lamd-owners, they will, in many cases, realize it direetly, aud largely to their profit, 
from their tenants. If the Goverment requires a rupee, they will take two. T have heard of wealthy 
landlords who, in consequcne their mations, had to pay meome tax, but who nevertheless fully 
recouped themsvlves from the ryots of their estate", and I believe such instances are common, — It is pré- 
bablo that in very many cases the landlords would ,,,)de the burden nnd throw il on the people. My own 
experience fully justilies this view. It seems to me therefore that, unless the exact amount to be lovied 
from each ryot is tixed. recourse to the landlord for realization of the cess would only increase the burden 
on the actual payer, and enable the landlord to evade that imposed upon, himself, 

4. Mr. Long speaks of the indifference of the people to education, and the extortion practised with 
regard to the chowkeedaree tax, and apparently feels that such a meusure as an educational cess would be 
‘opposed to the sense of the people. It may be accepted, 1 think, ax an asiom that people will complan tho 
more and bear less easily the burden of taxation the oftener the tax-gatherer appears at their door. What 
conceivable amount of taxation on salt would induce the people to rise? If auanta in the month become 
two or evon three in tho purehuse of this necessary of lite, men might grumble; but 1 do not think the 

. 7 fact ‘would originale a street row. Any one can ascertain 
Lam very well avary of tho arguments against direct for thetaselves what such an increase of indirect taxation 
satin ar Sm ose aftr tayo try ould yc to tho ween, Ut other nds dated 
oe aot Motel Wat mmunds 7326185; nduty ora pe eases hive been proposed intensely irritating to the poople, 
per weer on this quantity would give rnpecs 15.26,288- which, if imposed, yield nothing worth ~ consideration, 
or a pice per Keer, rupeew 45,78,465-10; ullowings four Assam yields, J suppose, 2 net revenue of eight lakhs 
hluf voor of sult por annum av the nverage consumption from opium, a tax raised without any rosistunce, although 
of young and old of the lower classes, the higher tse i seriously affected the usages of the pesple. His Aonor 
Hee ee etude mawe of all clases whedo tor the Lieatenant-Govemor will recollect tho trouble which 
otherwise contribute, arose in Nowgong and the Khasia Hills in consequence 
of an injudicious enforcement: of the income tax, and I 
well remember tho hundreds I believe I may say thousands, who surrounded the Lioutenant-Govornor's 
yacht in 1862 iu his progress through Assum to protes: ayuinst that tax, though but compuratively a small 
number were affoctod hy it. Was that tax in Assam worth what it cost? Is the lieouse tax now worth the 
cost of it in ill-fecling ? J have no hesitation in recording my belicf that the military expenses necessitated. 
by the imposition of tha income tax in Assam outweighed the collections. Rogurded as u private poewniary 
epeculation in the district to which 1 refer, the man Who cngaged in it would be regurded us a fool for his 
pains. I do not think it desirable that an educational cess should be levied if it can be avoided. 

5. Apart from the inexpediency of making use of tle zemindars to collect an educational tax from the 
people, on the grounds I havo stated, it uppeurs to mo that such tox could uot, in permunontly-settled 
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stricts, be levied cither on the landlords or their tenants as a class, In tho North-Western Provinces 
it sooms that tho arrangoment has been effocted by moral suasion and personal influence. I foar that there 
are few districts in Bengal in which voluntary taxation could be initiated with a chance of succeas, yon 
a variety of causcs, district officers have littlo personal influenve, which, were it existed, would go but a sthall 
way in affecting a large district. . v 

6. In Darjecling, tho Dooars, Assam, and tho Khasia Hills, a tax might bq realized directly from 
the cultivators of the soil, who would probably pay it without much grumbling, if they fuaw it appliod 
directly"in their own village to the purpose for which it would be levied. In Gowalparah and Julpigoree, 
the zemindars might probably be induced to contribute, but the present is a very unfavorable time for such 
aa exporiment in Assam. 

7. There ia another point of view from which tho expediency of raising funds for:education by tax- 
ation must be considerod, viz., the effect it will have on the present system. 1t seems probable that where 
ever tho ‘ax is introduced, the people will consider that they bave a right to echools maintained by the 
state out of the funds raised by the taxation for tho purpoxo, and will in consequence aease to contribute to 
achools, whether supported wholly by private subscription or partly on the grant-in-aid system, 

8, I would carnestly deprecate tho sdoption of any system which would tend cither to increase the 
‘burden of Government, whether for the supervision or mainténance of schools; certainly if a general tax 
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wero to be ynised, “ery man who had not a school within reach for'tho education of his children’ wonld 
considor himself wronged. Assuredly, thon, the Government would find it quite impossible to cover the 
country at once with schools, so as to placo education of some sort or another within the reach of all, and, 
failing this, the levy of a general tax would be felt to bo unjust. . 

9. The deputy commissioners havo not given their opinion at length. Colonel Rowlatt is of opinion 
that in his district a genoral tax would bo inexpedient and unjust, and proposes local taxation sapplomented 
by Government. ; i : 

10. Captain Morton depreentes direct taxation for such a purpose; he believes that direct: ta 
tho part of Governmont is, in too many instunees, necompanied by illegal oxaction on the part of 2: 
Ho scex no d@iculty in raising all that is required by voluntary contributions, supported by equal cont 
butions from Government. He believes that of their own motion zemindars will contribute nothing, bi 
that they may be shamed into supporting a general educational scheme. He would invite contribations for 
fifteen or twenty years, at the end of which timo he thinks the people would pay for their own education. 

IL. Major Comber is not in favor of anew cess lor education. Ho considers that if the zemindars 
agree to pay the cess tho burden would fall on the ryot. Ho is of opinion that it would tend to destroy 
voluntary effort and he distateful to all, 

12, "On the whole, it seems to me that if extra funds must be raisod by a gepecial voss, tho best plan 
would be to adopt what I will cull the permissive system. To form, in the first instance, small village 
citeles, within which, the majority so wishing, an educational cess might bo levied, for the uso of the shool 
or schools within the circlo, or for the establishment of schools. It would of course be necessary to fix a 
limit. as to the proportion the tax should bear to income, and some other details. In the course of yoars, 
when eduention Somes lo be generally appreciated, this might give place to a more general system of tax- 
ation, coupled with compulsory education. 
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° 
From Cononss, J. C. Havanton, ¢.s4,, Commissioner of the Cooch Behar Division, to the Secrotary to 
the Government of Bengul,--(No. 1155, dated Julpigoree, the 22nd May 1968.) 


Rererniwa to my letter No. 606 of Ist April Inst, and having this day road your letter to the Seer. 
tary to the Government of India, No. 177T, dated 2nd August 1867, on the subject of educational funds, 
T would, with further reference to the correspondence printed, beg to suggest that although the Governor 
General in Council does not admit that a share of the imperial funds, say from the salt” revenue, should 
be assigned to education in Bengal, yet. it appears to mo that without contravening the intentions of the 
Governor General, a tax for education in Bengal, in addition to that now levied, might be placed on salt and 
uppropriated to cduention. There is no means by which tho tax may he so equally distributed over the 
entire population (ran object of which the entire population, and notably the masses, will derive the 
penclit. i 
































lporo Division, to the Additional Secretary to 
ugulpore, the 31st, March 186: 





From A. Money, Esg., c0., Commissioner of the Bhaug 
tho Government of Bengal,—(No. 470, dated Js 

In answer to your letter No. 600 of the Gth ultimo, and enclosures, 1 hi 
opinion, as desired. 

2" Paragraph 12 of the Government of Ind 
cation in Bengal should, the Governor Gen 
as elsewhere, ou the proprictors of the ud 

3. Tam not aware whai parts of this country or what, other countries are 
© elsewhere.’ 

4. I lulieve in no country in Europe, nor in America, is edneation a charge upon tho land alone. 

5. Tn Prussia, where every commune ix bound to have a primary school, the charge in villages falls 
upon landholders and a// fathers of fimilios, and in larger parishes and towns upon the residents generally, 
while the entive cost of tniversities, and the j cost of gymmasia and normal schools, is borne by Govern: 
ments In France the commence Ins to provie the funds; where it cannot, the department comes to ite 
assistance by a tax on porsons and property limited to acertain porcentage., If further aid iv required the 
Government gives it. q 

6. In Atnerica, millions of acres of waste land were granted to dillerent States by the Federal Governs 
iment to provide for public schools, and the additional funds required are raised in euch State, whore tho 
ingjoriy is in fivor of general education, hy local taxation, 

In England, schools are, 1 believe, entirely supported on the voluntary principle, with the aasis- 
tance, whore asked for, of grants frin Governmont. OF Bombay T know nothing; but’ in the Benares 
Division of the North-Wost, the contributions of the land (o education originated in a voluntary cess, 
self imposed. 

8 Tn every country whoro either education, or contribution to the means of providing it, is compulsory, 
the charge and the duty sem to be recognized as general ones, enforced primarily by local taxation, and this 
would appear to be the correct view of the subject, for if public security and the advancement af tho country 
demand that ignmrance be combated and enlightenment introduced, surely the interests of all classes aro equally 
concemed. 1t is quite as important to the manufacturer who employx workmen, to the fund-holder whose 
incom depends on the stability of Government, that artisans and the general publie should be well educated, 
ns it is to the landlord that the agricnitnral population should be xo. 

9. But even if the case wore otherwixe, and if theoretically education was an approprinto chargo on land, 
it would tll be a question whother the Lerms of tho perpetual xetllowent have net reol the landholders in 
Bengal from tho responsibility. 

Mliace ysis doubl teal geharal voluntady wana by zentadana 1 Bengal in out of the question. The 
education we have already given to the npper classes has taught them their tights and rendora hopeless the 
exerciae, in a matter hike this, of that kind of personal influence which led the zemindars in the Bonares 
Division to imposg an additional pecuniary obligation on thomsolvex und on:their descendants. 

MM. Moreover, T doubt whether, even wore it not so, the difficulties of the ease would be ovorcomes for it 
appears questionable how far a zemindar is legally empowored to ulter, to the injury of his sucoeyor, the cone 
Aitions of the original vontract mado beweon his ancestors and the Government. 

12, ‘Tho alternative from a voluntary cess given im the Supreme Governmont’s lotter is a tax upon 
zemindars of 2 per cent, on the revenue, 

13.4 Ihave already given my reasons for thinking such a charge on the land would not be equitaplo. But 

wnting that I am wrong in this view, thero romains the question, first, whethor euch a tax would be or not, 
opal 1» ia infringement of the perpetual scttlement; second/y, whether in caso it be not, the zomindars would 
consider it so. © 4 

14, It is, I think, very desirable that some clear and definite raling bo given of what the porpstual 

ent means; what the privileges and immunities aro which it promised to confer. 
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15. The publio mind has of late been kept in suapense and agitation by dou rumours of fresh 
burdens to be hid upon zeinindars. ‘Two years ago the Rengal Government suggested Saaking them pay for 
tho maintenenco of roads ; ‘upreme Government wishes to lay on them the expense of educating 
tho people. Sny entilated in the press, and the tend of what is writton in the 
English papers is always (owards a lax interpretation of the Govermnent obligation. I respectiully beg to stato 
my opinion that. propositions and diseussions of this kind shake the belief of the upper classes in our good faith 
and inspire an alarm whieh is on every account ta be regrettod, e Re & 

16. My owf: bulief is that, the correct. principle was laid. down by Mr, Wilson in his speech introducing 
tho Income Tax on the I8th of Febrnary 1860, where he si “Thold him (i¢., the Bengal zemindar) to 
exempt from L charge upon Tis land, bat to, be liable to any general tax that applies t€ all others 

7 OU be the correct. one, of the immunities yranted to zemindars by the perpetual 
wettlement, a tax of 2 per cent. on the revenue would be an infringement of that settlement, 

318. But, even if this conclusion be avoidable, Ihave no doubt whatever thot native ppinion would so 
regard it, and under the cireumstances of our rulo in India, what the people think is often of moro importance 
than the dry legal abstract. truth, 

19. A good deal might also be said on the gross inequality of lence that would attend w tax levied 
on pewentage of the revente. Persons who have not lived in_ districts settled while in a state of jungle, 
have no conecption of the light assessment, on somo. estates, nidgries of ten and twenty thousand Rs, 
Tent pay in some instances ies than Ks, 100 of . the wholn of North Bhangulpore, and parts of Monghyr 
and the Sonthal Perguanahs are much und xed. In many places the tax would fill heaviest on the 
poorost landlords, while owners of rent-free property would eseape altogether. 

20, By nt testimony of all intelligent natives whom i have consulted, the tax, if imposed, 
would be really paid by the ryots. 

It seems to me the height of Topi 

















































1 philmfrhropy for a Government of foreigners to insist xpgn 
making a subject people accept and pay lor henetitg which they do not appreciate or ask for. 
But it may bo asked tre we then todo nothing 2 Are we to ignore a great duty and omit to supply 
ing tobe felt in many’ plac 2 Let us not go tou far ahead of the times anid 
the people. . Let us he in the advance guard, but not so much ia front as tole outside the aympathies and. 
interests of the people 
23. A feoling in favor of education i 
have seen wimistakeable proots of it, by ys 
occasional establishment, of sebouls by zemi 
dry up all tho springs of private liber: 
Denefits of edueation. 
ZA. 1 would the 
















ground. During the six years that, 1 have buen hore, T 
y from wealthy: landlords, and. still more, by 
Any’ compulsory taxation would a 
ity and chock the tendency towards a correct appreciation of the 
















wiple. AM arguments 
» beside the mark in 





+ deprevite any interference whatever with the voluntary pri 
drawn fron the sta jnention in ia or other European countries are” qni 
this country where the peopl net vel governed. 

25. What T should recommend would bo an extension of the grant-in-aid system, giving nm larger contribu. 
tion from the public funds to every school which asks for assistance, amd infroducing, a¥ recommended. by 
Mr. Long. a sepatate system of inspection for vernacular schools, Nothing would tend xo imuch to enconrage 
then ax frequent visits from Enropean Inspectors, whose business should be in the village, and not. in the station 
writing Teper and returns. 

Vinge Lo wend, in 01 
opinion T asked, and who 
























igimal, a valuable letter from the principal sudder ameon of Bhaugulpore, whose 
s the merit of saying honestly whut. he thinks. 















cipal Sudder Ameen. to the Commissioner of the Bhaugulpore 
ted Bhangulpore, the 28th February 1868.) 

ant, Lhaye the honor to report. as follows, 
nygal, similar to that paid by some of the Benares zemin- 
ints of view, name 
or not. 


From Banoo Noxorow Metrics, Pr 
Division,—(N 
dum No. 
1 education 
ander, the four followi 








Tx reply to your memor: 

‘he question of raisins 
dars, may be best conside 

Lst.—Whether such a cess cam be raised | 

2nd —It so raised, whether it would ultimately fall upon the zemindars or the ryote. 

Bed.—Whether it can be rained by we of personal iufluenes and porsasion, 5 

40h.—If wo raised, whether it world answer the end for which ib is to be imposed upon a particular class, 

Tn any scheme for imposing a tay upon zemindars, as zemindars, the third article of the permanent settlement 
aust ahvays atand in the way of legislative interforence. ‘The article in question eunety that *' no. akerations 
will bo mide in the ass oly engaged wo pay, but, that. they and 
their heirs, and lawful successors will he allowed to hold their estates at such assessment for ever.” Apart from 
the odimmn of breaking engagements with the ars, the cov to the State arising from this breach 
of faith on iis part would point out the necessity of non-legiskitive interference. 

‘Admitting that the imposition of an educational cess upon zemindars by legishtive enactment in no way 
interferes with their engagements, still the question arises, why they sx should he mado to bear a burdon 
to which the other clases of the community are not liable. TEif be answered that as they ace most interested 
“in the improvement of their t . sv they are bound to defray the expeusex to be incurtd for attaining 
that desirable end, still this jed for interference on the part, of Government with private rights, by an 
extension of the principle of which Government may eall upon every manutaeturer or merchant to establish 
schools for the tnition of those whom the Iy employ. 

The cess itself, on the plan proposed of it wl Z per cent. on the 
ontates, would ulso work ina very unequal mannur. In the first place, proprietors of reutaiee lands will nob 
bo exempted from all taxation, nnd no reason can bo assigned for their exemption ‘which will nob equally 
apply to the zemindars. Secondly, there will be an inequality in the incidence of this tax upon the lattyr, for 
there are many estates with a small sudder jummawhich yield a very large income to their proprictors, while 
there aro others with a large sadder jumma'tho profits derived from which are not in proportion to the reventia 
paid to Government, ‘The tax will thus lowe tho character of income tax, and will bo regulated Ly no fixed 
Principle of taxation, excopt om the aritrary one of sudder jamma, which is. no criterion ot ifcome 

‘As to tho operation of tho tax, the aystom of snb-infewdation without limit which obtains in Bengal will bo 
a bar to its practical working. It is well known that many of the zemindars, whose namox appear in the 
‘collectors’ rent-roll, have nothing to do with the collection of rents, nnd have become mere annuitants. Simia 
larly, many of the putnoodars havo created subordinate tonares, the result of which ia that they derive an 
income from the estate thongh no longer connected with the management of it; ‘Tho tax, if imposed upon 
zemindars, will for the most purt {ull upon annuitents, and will be a tax upon income rogulated, as before 
observed, by no fixed principle. If, on tho other hand, it in levied from thone who have the actual management 
of estates in their hands, the contracts which have been entered into between zemindars and their putneedars, 
&o., will have to be modified, as these were entered into on tho faith of the assessment remaining fixed 
ever.” The confusion which will ensue in consequence of theso modifications will flood the courte with law euite, 
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and if tho practical ‘Yorking of Act V. of 1862 of the Bengal Counejl bo any « 
oxpeeted, though in thhy case the necowity of providing dawk runners was known to the 
when the permanent op4ttlement was effected, it is not too much to state that for son 
the courts will Le very heavy, and the previous relation between zemindars and their pu 
tili after the lapse of some year . 

supposing thut the education cess ix to be paid by those who hu 
their hands, the next question that arises is Whether Goverment will 
to reimbuase themselves from their ryots. If pormission be given, 
ultimately fall upon the ryots, and that in a proportion much hea 
levied by Goycrnment ageucys for it caumot be doubted that the party in actual possession of the extute mu; 
lerive some Ronet m the impost being raised through him for his labour and trouble. On the other har 

permission be withheld, what, guarantee ix there that it will not he levied from the ryote, 

in actuakpossession will pay the cexs from his own pocket ¥ Again, when ( rent hy Le 
renee ix going p break hth with vomindare and letting hem break their faith with the rs of suboritinate 
tenures, with what grace will jl impose torms upon purties in actual possession to restrain them from impo- 
sing new cesses upon their ry0 

Admitting that the restraining terms are in the Act tu be passed, still does our experience justify us to 
hotiove that thoy will he observed. TF past experience be x guide to future legislation the fact is patent that 
whenever a cess has boen imposed upon zemindars, they hav mbursed themselves hy exactions upon 
their ryots. In the di ding tho permanent se were cessed imposed upol 
the semindars by the dalfyr Khon, Syja Ale . ult wae thut there 
grinding oppresta (Vide My. Shaw's Minute of June 1789). If recent 
experience be app rate dakhilas are given to ryots on account, 
of dawle kltureh, whiel is at Uh per mpes, though the zemindar pays at the rate of one-third 
do half por cent. on the sndiey jumma. Moreover when she income tax was imposed, t method was 
resorted to by some zemint to realize what they were bound to pay, and even now, when it has ceased to 
exist, the new cess bas not been enti 1 oll” from the ryots. . 


Tt may be asked why th 





ay. of what is to be 
windars trom the time 
the drag upon 
lars not restored, 











the actual management. of estates in 
ive or withhold frony them the permission 
thon there ix no doubt, that the cess will 
jer han what it would h@ve been if directly 












































































vots will submit to these exuctions ; Tmt the dnswer is that if arigos from their 
inability to contend with th omindars. etion of rent is pattionlarly diffeult, of proof, and in places 
which 2 om urts of dastice, the ryets find on the whole that is better to submit to the 
dir than to be subje lawsuit carried on att a day's journey. trom their 
at what has been stated in th Ai phe. that the ullisnate rest 

as lovied. span the zemindurs by legiskitive en AP te that it will fall upon the 
lass Teast able to pay it, and thus drustrate the ohjecl the Government hus im view, 

at the expense of Ui 


























of educiting their thild 
As regards the question whether an educ 
suasion, Pam clearly of opinon that the Bengal gemindars understand thei 
willingly to any infraction of the terms of the permaanont settlement. — roi w 
in appealing Lo the terms of the permnanent, settlement, even in eases 
liability to. taxation as members of the community. it i 
aveord, accede to terias by which they will destray their own rig 
King it for granted that some of the zemindars can be induced to enter into engagements to pay au 
educational cess, still it am writable or humane disposition of 
adividuals out of a who! gent govermmont to submit to 

ns of its to determine on this course, the 
for which it will he wanted, for in Bengal 

will always 





tioual cess can be raised by 





onal influenco or per= 
y better than to submit 
is known of their antecedents 
nowhich they are not exempted from 
inferred that they will not, of their own 
ts sud immunit 
























































At does not appear from the letter o| 
Bengal, that in the eng 
the latter bound themsel 





thi S y to Nort overnment to that of 
gements exchanged het y » by which 
uct from. the en avcotnt of the educational 

cous. This omnis ‘al importance, but this anueh is certain, that 
ment could not en limitation clause in the engagement, and the 
al result is that » wide door is left ope nindars by whieh the: 
punt of their contributions to the State: Mh in a previous 

yaragraph, will fall ultimately upon the cultivating ryols, and. the obje wermuent “has in view, namely, the 
education of their children, will he atteined at their expense without, in the least touching the pockets of the 
vomindars. 
In conclusion, F would beg to suggest. that there ar 
tion of the native socivt, ing advantage of whiel 
no doubt be raised. ‘The system upon which sauserit Loles we 
which in formor days was suffi 
tain village gyrus. Howey 
© gottling of schools,” the 
auvans by which education of 
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some of them, se 
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{Lo maintain the suuserit profisor with lis pupile a 
ith necessary modifications on the 8 
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imparted to the rural population, 

















From Banoo Notorox Muntack, Subordinate Judge of Bhaugulporo, to HT. 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, —(dated Bhauzzul pore, the 






Parme, Esq. Officiating 
‘d May 1868.) 


e 

In reply to your letter of the 15th instant, T hex most respeetfully to state, for the information of His 
Honor the Tieutouant-Governor, that owing toa civrical error Act. V. of 1852 appears in Lhe place of Act 
VILE, of thal yar in my lation 60 the ndrons of the Commissioner of Dhaugulpore 
From what'ix known regarding the operation of Act VILL. of 1862 i the districts where the, putnee 
rystom is most m vogue, it appears that, as a rule, zemindars pay the sum levied under the Act and realizo 
{he samo from thoir putncedars, where ihe latter are hound to munko good the same Dy tho terms of their 
engagements. In many old putnee pottabs there are no terms binding the putneedars to pay anything ia 
excons of the jumma fixod upon at the time the putnee tenure was oreated, und in such cases the zemindar, 
though an annuitant, is mado to bear the now burden created hy Act VITI. of 1862. 3 
diately after the Act came into operation, and subsequent to it. many cases were instituted in tho 
courts of the districts whore tho putneo systom is most provatont, and the result of the decisions has boon 
that the putneedar is not liable to pay the new assessment unless he is xo bound by tho terms of his engage- 
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From C..H. Camprztr, Esg., Officiating Commissionor of tho Burdwan Division, to fhe Sceretary to the 
Government of Bengal,—(No. 42A, dated Burdwan, the 18th July {868.) 


In reply to i, No. 600 of 6th Februnry, I have the honor to stato as follows.4 

2. I'consider tho plan of raising an educational cos, in Bengal, similgt to that now paid in the 
permanently-scttled districts of the ‘North-West Provinces, to ‘be neither opedient nor feasiblo. 

8. The quostion of the feasibility of tho measure has, I presume, reference only to the suggested 
voluntary taxation. Of course, if a law wore passed adding two per cent. to the revenue now derived from 
each estate, the igerease would necessarily be aid ax regularly asx the present land revenue.’ But the 
collectors of the division and myself are clearly of opinion that it is hopcless to expect that any consider- 
able portion of the landholders would willingly tax themselves for such ‘a purpose, and, vader all the 
cireumstances, T shondd be greatly surprised i! they did. , 

“Ei in hol at all elost how the voluntary taxation at Benares was really brought about, and moreover, 
I doubt very greatly if much real analogy between Bengal “and the permanently-scttled’ portién of the 
North-West exists. It is, for instmee, perfectly clear that ina great part of the latter the zemindars 
vonsist of cultivating proprietors, who ‘are {he very y persons who dircetly refi by the fax, inasmuéh as 
they have thus a cheap and good education provided for their children and brought to thoir doors. 

&. As to the ecpediency of levying the tax from the landholders by egal cnactment, I hold that a 
tax of this nature would, under all the circumstances, be an infringement: of the permanent settlement (and 
therefore highly unjust and impolitic), as it would be simply adding to the land rovenue now paid by a 
lundholder, because he was a landholder, while the rest OF the community went free. 

6. Again, 1 cannot sec that the burden of the cup port of vernacular education should fall on’ land- 
holders more than on ofher-(say wealthy bakers or liolders of Govcrument paper). wellcto-do mommbera of 
the community. The latter are, in fact, at icust as likely as the former to benclit by the spread of educa 
tion, and axe quite ns well nble to Bear a share in the expense. 

Moreover, it seems to me it would be unfair, with referenco to the unequal way in which the land 
revenue now bears, to take xugh revenue and not the actual profit of the estate, as the basis of the tax. 

8, With the utmost deference to higher opinion, Tam decidedly averso to interfero in any very 
material way.with the present system of education in Bengal. I think that the country in its present 
ackward esd wemi-tivilized stato, ax compired with European countries, is not. yet ripe for any new great 
system of vernacular educution to be curried on by compulsory taxation, and that such a measure would, 
under the circumstances, be positively mischievous and be more likely to retard than to promote the object 
in view. Liberal and enlightencd native gentlemen, who are now beginning to take an interestin education, 
and to assist in the establishment aud management of schools, would probably draw back altogether on 
finding themselvos compulsorily taxed, and schools established and managed by the educational officers of 
Government, without reference to them, and would be more inclined to throw obstacles in the way than to 
lend officient ai 

9. Moreover, I do not think thnt the great hody of the lower classes, tc, the _agricul- 
tural labouring class, could ai present be induced to sond their children to Government schools. I. believe 
that the very numerous gure schools throughout Bengal, which are now in process of reformation and 
supervision by the Government educational officers, and the constantly increasing number of other school 
of various kinds, will, for a yory considerable time to come, afford as ample means for education as is 
necessary. © 

10. in any great measuro of the kind under discussion, it appears tome that, to xucceed, we must have 
the feeling of at least a considerable portion of the people with us. Any such fecling is, I aver, in the 

resent instance entirely wanting. Immense educational progress has of lute years been mado, and is now 
cing made, in Bengal, and the lower classes are gradually, though slowly, being reached. No yoar 
passes in which new schoold are not established by the liberality of native gentlemen, and many more 
gentlemen would, 1 feel sure, be willing to assist if properly and judiciously applied to by the local and 
educational authorities, and if due notice were yen by Government of such displays of public spirit, 

1. A public meeting to be held in cach district once a yenr, to be presided over by the Commissioner 
of the division or, when possible, by the Licutenant-Governor, tor the purpose of discussing the state of 
vernacular education and raising funds, by voluntary subscription, might also bo of great use in furthering 
the ends in veiw. 

12, J beg'to forward, in original, for the porusal of the Tieutenant-Governor, # very able letter to 
the address of te magistrate of Hooghly, from Baboo Joykisson Mookerjea, of Ooterparah, who was 
consulted on the subject. 


























From Banoo JoykisszN Mooxensra, Zemindar, to K. V. Cockerrit, Es. Magistrate and Collector of 
‘Hooghly,—(dated Ooterparah, the 22nd March 1866.) 


I uavx ihe honor to acknowledge the receipt. of your memorandum No. 205, dated the 29th ultimo, 
forwarding copies of correspondence on the subjoct of providing funds for the extensionof vernacular 
education in Bengal, and asking my opinion on the sumo. 

Before proceeding to offer my opinion un the expediency of raising an educational ess in Bongal, I beg 
to observe that. my experience of the extent of instruction in reading und writing received by the nasses is 
somewhat different from tho statement mado by the Reverend J. Long, that “itcmbraccs but a fraction 
of the population, leaving the agricultural and tho working classes in the main as ignorant as ever.” Ido 
not deny that our tower classes are sadly deficient in that mental discipline which it is the object of liberal 
education to devolope ; but with my intimate sequaintance with the vondition of a very large number of per- 
sons low in life of every description, I can nover bring myself to say that they are as ignorant of the Bengalee 

bet and arithmetic and of the duties and responsibilities of life as they are reprosented to be. En every 

illage or hamlet of modorate sizo that I know of, there are at least one or two patahalas for giving inetruc- 
tion to boys in the elements of reading and arithmetic, and these are attended not only Fy tho sons of 
those whom the Reverend J. Long calls the middlemen, but-also by tho sons of husbandmen,’ ters, 
barbers, goldsmiths, shop-koopors, potters, and.in short by the sons of all above tho class ff oa laborers, 
The ogurae of instruction imp: in these pitshalas in no doubt clementary, but it will tbe denied 
that it has kept pago with tho progress of the times, and varied for the botter within the ladbfew yeara. |. . 
v, Tae not wish to deny @ moment that improvements way be introduced with. sdvantege ia the 
ioxisting system of imparting vernacular instruction to the masses, but before any..messures are takent 
by the State for a wider difosion, end yeising the standard of eush iahyastion, it pbogtsary to se tom, 
far the oxigensies of the country require auch @ change, and how farit would’be appreciated : 
whose good itis intended. ‘The fee for which: boy oan recoive instraction 
small, varying from ono to eight anuas.e month, ‘which even isnot 
‘that. there are goanoely 10 par cent, of eg lage Saclisecn be cannot 
shear poverty. ..Lis not, however, all who: woes to aend their sons to prthalan,, 
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4, livelihood by. eis dey leborors little think of educating thoir sone, and profer nsuch rather to avail 
themaelves of the remtnorated physical labor of their yons in their own walks of lifo ay soon as they are 
soven or eight years or age, and train thom to those industrial habits on which alone they look upon for their 
fature welfare’ ‘The sons of woll-to-do agriculturists, carpenters, barbers, and other working classes, 
attend the patshalas in early boyhood, but even while in a state of pupilage thoy are initiated by thoir 
parents in he mysteries of thoir respective crafts. Indeed, the teachors of my vernacular and anglo-verna- 
cular schools have frequently complained to mo of the scanty attendance of tho boys during the sowing and 
reaping seasons. With tho working classes, knowledge, for its own sake, is not yet so yuuch valued as to 
induce them to sacrifico to its altar the immediate and prospective advantages which they realize and hope 
for by trainigg their sons in those professions which havo been the means of their livelihood for several 
enerations.» I well recollect tho difflcdlty I experienced in induciyg tho pooror classes of my tenautry 
{tend their sons to schools when they wore first established in my oxlatex under the resolutions of® Lord 
ardinge. ‘Nhoy som to be perfectly sntisfied with the instruction which their sons get at the patshalas. 
'o raise their ideas of the necessity and benefits of a more extended system of education, it is necessary 
thatthe classes immediately above them, ic., the upper strata of the lower, and the lower strata of the 
middle classes, should havo a grealer amount of education than they can obtain under the prosent system, 
The little, very little instruction which theso classes now receive in Anglo-vernacular schook, and verna- 
cular schools of a highor order tend only to make them indifftrent to their hereditary profesKjyns without 
teaching thom, generally speaking, tho rudiments of “true philosophy and true religiot of them 
consequently Jeul life of idleness ond inactivity, if not worse, The hackneyed saying" that littl learuing 
is dangerous,” is no where better exemplified than in their instance, and it will be admitted that they 
create a considemble mischief by holding out their pernicious example to their inferiors. With therefore 
every due doference to the opinion of muny worthy and philanthropic supporters of the popular elamou for 
educating the lower order of thy masses, I submjt thut the classes shove them should havo something 
dike a better education than they can obtain in our aided schools, if not for their own sake at least for the 
gako of classes below thom. As the latter will not have any desire ff eduesiing to any extent their 
children unless they find that their superiors have made a good thing of it, and unless those superiors 
encourage them by their example and advice, J would entreat our Government to pay moro attention to 
providing means for giving something like xound cducation to the middle and lower strata of the upper 
dlases than what they at present reveive, ‘The inauguration of auch a, beneficial change in, the present 
generation will complotely revolutionize the taste and feelings of the lowor clases, and will make 
it much casier for the state and individuals to teach the poorer clussos even tho simple rudiments 
of knowledge. Any premature attompts to disturb the natural classification of the people by nog- 
lecting the education of the middle and upper strata of the lower classes by the unnatural attempt 
of commencing edecating their inferiors are sure to fail as L have explained above. I bmw to state, 
in order that IT may not Te misunderstood, that I am not averse to educating even tho childcen of the very 
oorest classes of the people. What Z maintain is, that tho smattering of education will not reach or bene- 
it them, if the children of the classes above them arc not first attended to, I1 ust aleo disubuse the mindy 
of those who are unacquainted with the internal economy of the villago schools and patshalas; that theso 
institutions are open to all classes of tho community, and that the sons of the rich, the ,middle, and the 
lowor classes, sons of Brahmins, Kyests, Sutgups, yeti, and even of Bagdees, are freely taught in the 
sume institution. ‘Chere is only some prejudice against associnting with Harees, Domes, and Chandals, but 
they form a very insignificant portion of the people. Tam not singular in this opinion, but it is shared by 
many eminent Anglo-Indian statesmen, such as Kurl Canning, Sir Cecil Beadon, and » host of others. Even 
in England, whore the lower strata of the middle classes have been much more educated than their brethren 
in this country can be expected to be, even by the proposed change of policy of Government’ for half a 
gontury, yet the Right Hon'ble Mr. Robert Lowo, in a speech lately delivered, deeply laments tho imper. 
fect education of those classes, and the consequent wischicvous effect on general society. The sound 
maxim appears to be that education and civilization descend from above and not riso from below. The 
upper ten thousand” have ample means of their own, as well as that placod at their disposal by Govern. 
ment. Tho wealthier portion of the middlo class also sharo in these benefits. They have not disappointed 
tho hopes of Government ax the annual university examinations have proved. It ix tho neglect of the 
classes immediately below them who are not sufficiently provided for, but who in this, as well as in ever 
othor country, form the most useful incmbers of the community, that is much to be regretted, It is 
therofore of utinost importance that the children of these classes howd have an adequatp share of attention, 
at the amo time not neglecting the inferior classes. . 

‘Tite influence of such a aystem will not only benefit, the former most interesting class, but rapidl 
descend to the inferior classes, and make education hold its proper place among the latter. ‘Notwithetand- 
ing the much extolled Thomasonian system of tehsilce schools in the North-Western Provinces, tho 
Bengal masses will come off more triumpbantly than their North-Western brethren. Why, because the 
classes above the masses in Bengal, notwithstanding tho indifference of the stato, are moro educated by tbo 
social customs of the country than their brethren in the Norte West ol cannot, of course, speak with 
authority on the comparative intellectual positions of the peatantry and” working classes of Bengal and 
England; but if I may be permitted to judge by what wo sce of the latter in the army snd the navy, I 
cannot hesitate to say that the Bengal working classes do not at all suffer by the comparison. 

For tho reasons stated above, the intellectual status of a poople is not raiéed, by imparting very 
elementary instruction to the masses cither in the vernacular or in a foreign tonguefbut by diving tiboral 
education to those who, by thoir position in society, lead Uy thee worky and examplo the van of progress 
ina country. The demand for education at prosent in this country is not among the lowest ranks in 
wocioty, Bat omong those who in the social order of procedonce should. be high in the scalo of intelligence 
sod montal culturo as they already arc in position and richos. {Tho landholders, great and small, tho 
malgijuns, the traders, farmers, and persons in the upper strata of the agricultural class, are all coming 
forward from direttion with their mites, and soliciting the aid of Government in establishing 
vernacular sind -vornaculsr schools, The Government vernacular schools are not much wanted for 
their own sakes yas the consider that the oristing patshalas, remodelled according to modern ideas 
sither: or without Stato aid, are suflicient for elementary verpacular education, But such primary 
sohools a have been established under the patronago of Government are looked upon sa sopplying. the 
stepping stones to enable the boys’ to > join a wohool where English is taught. In fact, where ient 

{means are available, the people always prefer an anglo-vernacular to » simply veroacular'sdhool ; and 
had it.not been for certain restrictions in the t-in-aid rules, ithe annual morease in the numberof new 

Rded.qchoole would have been. much greater ‘what wo sogiat present. “Tho Diroctor of Publig Instrac- 
speakitig of the educatiodal-fnance in hie lagt annual yery justly remarks: , “ The question 

, ‘importance, and:.sequires to be dealt with on @ compreken- 
t'ie'the wish of Gorerament, as it has been the endeavour of this 
de deing-seviously cheaked bya deficiency in the amount.of public 
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money required fot its developmont sundor the difforent schemes at present in operafion, ‘The estimates of 
the department for tho grant-in-nid fund and for elementary vernacular eduentiof-ere annually reduced 











ty Junge gums under the authority of the Finauce Department, and we are conxoquently obliged to limit 
the operation of these schemes (o such an extent us to put a mischievous restraint upon local efforts, and 
have to work under a discouraging senso of uncertainty as to thé means of carrying out plans of improve 

t 


ments from year to year, and of extending sponta under arrangements already sanctioned. 
seome desirable at present. is, that a State contribution should be fixed in proportion to the public revenue, 
and that the depygtment should be allowed, under sanctioned arrangements, to work up to this kimit with- 
out tho risk of sudden curtailment in its supplies in the settlement of the imperial budget. The State con- 
tribution for education in Bengal is now little more than 1 per cent. of the Bengal revenue, git can hardly 
be too much to ask that 2 per cent. xhould for the future, be recognized ne a reusonablo limit of expendituro 
out of this revenue towards the education of the people by whom it is supplied.” 
The proveding extract authoritatively shows that there is no want of Ht on the part of the people 
to co-operate with the Government an the promotion and diffusion of education in this country. Individual 
exertion and organized assistance have always kept pace in this particular with tho progressive demand 
for education. Indeed, the history of education in Bengal during the last few years clearly shows that 
vemindars and others have done as much as could be expected of them towards the education of their 
countrymen. T, for one, incur an expondituré of about, Rs. 12.000 annually towards the maintaining of the 
public library and English sehool in this town, the different aided schools in my own estates and in those 
of others; in maintaining dispensaries ; in ihe distribution of prize books to hoys; repuiring of school- 
houses, and the payment of # portion of the remuneration of gurus in_diflerent village patsholas. During 
the last fow years 1 oflerotl, on diflorent occasions, to pay an additional contrilution of &s. 500 from my 
own fundp. aid fo guarantee Its. 760 inore irom schooting fies. making @ total of Tex, 1.250 ypular aid per 
mensenifif an equal sum were contributed by the State gor the cncourngoment of agricultural and scientific 
educhtion, for which a great thirst exists, by establishing a college in this locality ; but for paucity of State 
funds the offor has not been aegepicd. IL will be seen thorefore that intellectual food is withheld whore it 
Tu auiedled, and ik atorapted to he. foriial orhure thera ie no -deingmd Rar i 1 -eannot epoak, With oqual 
certainty of the exact sum spent by ethers, Inet that, others do so to a larger or smaller extent, is evident 
from the faet that more than Js. 4,87,000 are annually raised from endowments and schooling fees in aided 
xchools alone. If we take into mnt the sums realized in colleges and zillah schools, and_ the 
expenses incurred on account of numerous other schools and patshalas scattered all over the country, whieh 
ate exclusively maintained by the natives, without any aid from Government, the actnal amount spent by 
the natives on the score Of education will be found to be many tines (he sum above stated. It is to be 
also recollected that. thousands of foles for the teaching of Smnserit literature and philosophy are maintained 
all over the country by natives alone. ‘The teachers and pupils of these foles maintain: themselves either 
fyom the monthly stipends or occasional gifts which they receive from Pvery class of the community, or 
from the grants or Inkiraj lids granted b; emindars, as well ux [rom the handsome gitts which’ they 
receive on the occasions of the unich-abused séavads and marriage ceremonies in the families of wealthy 
men, ‘These facts clearly show that the people of Bengal, both aud poor, contribute a fair share of 
exponse for the educution of their children, andre not backward in increasing their quota if tho State will 
hold out greater encouragement to them. The revenues paid by the people in several branches are at least 
double the expenditure the State inewrs for their good government. Tt is therefore not unreasonable, on the 
part of the people, toexpect that Goverunent. should lay out reasonable sums from these surplus millions for 
the education of the people as suggested by the Director of Public Tustruction, which, apart from the grati- 
fication which our paternal Government will feel in the intellectual advancement of the people, will tend 
toinerease the revenues by developing the general resources of the country. Besidem, the preceding 
Governments, both Hindoo and Mahomedan. always recognized it ns one of (heir paramount duties to make 
cranta both in money aud lands, without demanding » dire s towards this purpose, and the British 
Govornmenc Seem tly ceantienesoniat of (Ue rule Din wore Chall surparsed Che liberal ty of its predecessors, 
for which the people have always felt und feel a very xrateful altachieant abd loyalty to their rulers; but 
under our powerful and benign Government, the prosperity of the country und consequently the income of 
the State is so much augmented, that a larger amount of State aid, in this direction, has become necessary ; 
particularly when the Government finds that the people aro uot backward in bearing a fair proportion ‘of 
the_expenye: 
~For The above réavon, Tecan diseover no legitimate ground for raising or limps yu direct educational 
cess for the diffusion of vernacular education in Bengal. On the othcr hand, the following considerations 
strongly lead mo to the conclusion that, the zemindars or the genertl conmuunity would not voluntarily 
submit to a State tax to raise funds for vernacular education, and that the imposition of such a tex by 
legislative measures would be both inexpedient und wijust. 

1. In the first place. there no necessity for raising funds by a direct, voluntary, or com- 
pulsory cess. ‘The well-to-do classex of the people are, generally speaking, doing ‘everything 
which, under presont circumstances, it is necessary to do for the promotion of education, and are 
prepared to increase their share of the burden as the Government extends the educational institutions. If 
there be instances, which there undoubtedly are, of rich zemindars and traders not taking that amount of 
interest in the education of their countrymen which they should do, we have simply to lookdo the course of 
time for nore satisfuctory results. Even in a majority of these cases, howover, the neglect ix more apparent 
than real. They unostentatiously give large sums to lexrued pundits for the encouragement of Sanscrit lite- 
rature, and in many casca maintain vernsculur and Auglo- vernacular schools with their own exclusive funds. 
Education, like civilization, of which it forms a princival item, does not depend for its progress on tho pecu- 
niary aid of a people or on the countenance and support of Government. It progresses or retards in a 
country according to the nature of the political position, cirewmstances, character, and anpirations of ity 
people, independent of any extrancous helps or difficulties. ‘The present condition of Bongal reudorg, the 
P 38 of education inevitable, The clear duty of our wise and paternal (tovernment is to watca the 
gradual sproad of education, brought about by the exertions of the people themselves, and to lond such 
Bssistance towardsthe movement ya might render those exertions successful. 

‘The zemindars would never voluntarily bind themselves and their heirs toa pertfanont charge cn 
their estates with an additional tax. Several zemindars spend at present, on the score of education, a mun 
auch larger than what they would be liable for on a two porcentago assessment; but still they prefer 
neurring the larger amount of expenditure to being hound down to a permanent, though it may be, in, some, 
cases, amall tex, from the liability to which they would not be exempted by any adverse circumstances or 
chi f fortune, and which woald bo always fall as a compalecry burden: Sa, 

Tt will he admitted that tho advantages to the country, ¢onsequent on the promotion and diffusion 
of. education, aro shared by every member of the coraaansty, and it, is, therefore, but fair that the whole 
‘community should boar the expenses that may be incurred for an object in which wil gre equally interested, 
‘EHdwestion bas 9s much money valus as any professional training. ‘tpadcaman, an edugated 
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mahajun or farmed | Hon, o menial servant instructed in the clemonts of tho alphabet, avcnro a highor posti- 
dion ip.nooiety Aid a higher rate of remuneration for thoir labors than their compeera in the same 
field who dtNIvt enjoy similar advantages of education. Higher emolumenta and protits in the one case are 
the results of care and money bestowed by their parents ; the interest of capital tid out to the host. poswible 
advantage. The zemindars cannot therefore he reasonably asked to submit to the imposition of a tax which 
is to benefit the whole country. pis a 

4. In the presont progressive state of civilization the imposition of a tax for the purposes of education 
would be a retrograds movement. It. is only when the whole country is in state offignorance, aud the 
people, high and low, equally ignorant of the advantages of education, that a tax for education might be jus- 
fifiable; bu®to lwve recourse to such a measure when the people themselves are, of their own accord, gra- 
dually increasing their contributions towards the important abject, and are already paying for the purpose 
a sum which, in all reasonable calculation from previous data, will in n fow years equal, if not exceed the 
amount sought, to be raised by the new taxation, would be, apart from other objections, to put the most effee- 
tual bar to the growing desire of the well-to-do classes of the community for the education of their countey- 
men. They will cease to take that interest in the education of the people whieh they have hitherto done, 
when they find that Goverument despises the voluntary contribution of the people preferring coercive 
amonsures. The injunctions of religion, and the notions of duty by which they are now actuated, will gra- 
dually lose theit force, and Government. will have to rely, ultimately, on compulsory taxation alono for the 
edugation of the people. . ; : uk 

5. ‘The imposition of the tax in question would be a direct violetion of the terms of the permanent 
settlement, by which the zemindars were assured that “they and their heirs and lawful suecessors will be 
allowed to hold their estates at such assossment for ever.” [cannot sulliciently protest against the imposi- 
tion of a tax which, viewed in whatever light, will. be a direct, inerease on the sudder jumma, from which 
q{he zemindars are not only protected by law, but dso on {lw seore of that. porhaps highcr sanction, the faith 
of the British Government. 

6. I must here take the liberty of disabusing the mindy of our logislafory that, admitting for tho sake 
of argument the propricty of 2 direct educational css, the audder jumma in the settled provinees iano 
criterion of the respective profits of each landholder. It is well known to publi¢ officers and the community 
at large, that a zemindar who pays W Government, say Rs. 200 per annum, realizes in some cases a profit 
‘of 4,000, or even of Its. 10,000; while another paying a sudder jumma of, say, Rs. 60,000, barely gets a 
profit of Rx. 10,000 per annum. ‘The profits enjoyed by the Rajah of Burdwa, for instance, from his 
estates, seareoly amounts to 15 per per cent. of his sudder jumma, Justancex of such dixproportionate- 
ness between the sudder jumma and tho profits are not rare, but rather numerous. Again, a numerous 
class of subordinate tenure holdgys, called putneedars, surputsoelars mocurrareedara, enjoy some. 
timos double and treble the profit their superior landlord A large munber of inamdars pay only 2 
amall quit-rent to Government, but enjoy profits which range from ten to fifty times the amount of such 
rent, and there are numerous Inkhrajdars who enjoy incomes which will be coveted by many a zemindar. It 
will, therefore, not be denied by any one that such an assessment will entail great hardship in a large num- 
Vor of cases where the profit is small; while a large number of persons whose incomes are enormous will go 
almost scot-frec, and that the subordinate (alookdars aud lakleajdars will enjoy complete exemption, Any 
attempt at classilicution of the incomes of these different grades of landholders will be a hopeless tas 
tho dificulties that will be met.at every step in the enquiry. Apart, therefore, from the main principle of 
the injustice of any tax of this kind, an equitable imposition of the tax cither on the landholders or on. the 
general community will not ouly involve an amonnt of vexatious interference, but will also create a fecling 
of diseontent and dissatisfaction tncalled for by the exigency of the ease. 























































From R. B, Umarsax, Esq, Officiating Commissioner of the Prosidoncy ion. to the Secrotary to the 
Governmont of Bengul.—(No. 128, dated Calcutta, the 3rd June 1868.) «~ 


I nave to apologize for my delay in replying to Government. order No. 600, dated 6th Febru. 
ary 1868, by which Lam dirceted to submit’ my opinion on the expediency and feasibility of raising un 
educational’ coss in Bengal, like that now pid in the pormanently-seltled districts of the North-Western 
Provinces. a 

2 I waited at first for any light that the ceeriented district oflicers of this division could throw 
‘upon this very important subject. mn them J have had little or no help. Since T received the last of 
their spore (rather more than amonth ago), the exceeding ditliculty which 1 have found in attempting 
to aketéh any practical scheme at all, ix the reason why J have kept back my own report, 

3. The delay thus caused hax been of thix advantage to me, that Ihave seen Mr. Leonard's valuable 
note (published at page 294 of the supplement to the current, year’s Gazeffe) on tho best means of proyi- 

ing funds (or Joonl poblic. works, nod the tcrrespondenes beeween the Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India (published at page 317 of the supplement to the Gazetie) on the means of providing 
funds for elementary education in Bengal. 

fom these last papers 1 gather that, the task before me is so far simplified that the timo for dis- 
cussiny : fiency” of levying a rate for education is gone by; the Government of India havi 
creer rad auidieelons end somaberds ui Gat tit the tdag wis be oes ob adie ley 

5. Ino far ay it has been determined to give up the idea of a “voluntary” cess in Bengal, T accept 
the decision with thankfulacss. 1 must bo forgiven for exprossing my utter incredulity that the various 
educational and othor cusses so highly prized in other paris of India’ have ever been “voluntary” in any- 
thing but the name, and my fegrot that the many honorable men who have resorted to these cesses, for 
noble and beneficient ends, should have been driven by tho force of circumstances to the subterfuge of 
asserting that they were froo-will offerings. Of courso they have been levied only in virtue of the decree 
of asthority, the people not, in remote provinces, understanding that there could be no authority without 
the eupport of the law, or perhaps finding quite suflicient reasons for overlooking the absence offogislative 
sanction. Of course they would not havo survived for five minutes the withdrawal of official countenance. 

6. It will ke enough, upon this point, to say that T um quite convinced, and so aro all the officers of 
the division, that to attennpt to treat the poople of these parts as on a par with. tho less civilized popule- 
tions in such matters, could only end in lnumiliating and utter failure, “‘Tr'we aro to havo coasos at , We 
must have the full sanction of the legislature before we begin to levy them. $ 
|. &, As tothe dotermination of the Government of India that cessos shall be levied, 1 do not dispate 
ita justieo or its propriety. I have, in my humble sphere, long ago, come to the conclusion that the advance 
of civiligation in those parts imporatively domands tho development of local resources and tho creation of 
alocal revenue, Yet itis, I must conics, a little dishcartening to seo a matter of this importance dealt 
‘with in a miguner so off hatd ; the very dorious difficulties. in the way of guch cosses being absolutly ignored 
A eh te soul Gorernment bp tier best it may, - ‘ 

fo may fret and fume 16 fast that the permanent settlement of Bengal has deprived the Btate 
of large resources that would have been at its disposal, if it could have delayed that contract indefinitely 
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or, at any rate, till the present time, (I beliove myself that this is a narrow Vos take, and that the 

advantages of the permanent settlement have been most cheaply purchased by ita sd loos.) _we may. 

chafe at the alloged selfishness and apathy of the zemindars, but it ia nee and unjust ‘®guore thal 








asa matter of fact, tho Sthte resources which were given up in} 1793, aro_xot now and have not, for many 
years, beon accumulated in the hands of a few wealthy individuals, who pass their time in selfish and 
careleas luxury but aro distributed among a very Jargo number of personé. 

9. From statements I which have seen been nade, not. without authority, and in places where error and 
ignorance on sueli subjects are not to be expected or assumed. 1 am inelined to think that I shall cause some 
astonishment when I assert, as 1 do without foar of contradiction by any one who is really acguainted with 
the facts, that the zemindars of Bengal ure not,as a body, wealthy men. There aro some samen ‘among 
theméa few very rich men, but tho bulk of the class are men of very limited income, and too many of thom 
of embarrassed circumstance i. 7 A 

10. T think it very likely Mhat not one-fourth of the primary payments of the cultigators teach tho 
Government treasury, and that the proprietors of the land in Bengal’ divide among them a profit of at 
least £10,000,000 nyear. But this is distributed over an immonse variety of tenures from the ryot with 
aright of occupancy. who, it is probable, ordinarily does in practice enjoy som heneliciary intorest, to the 
Rajah of Burdwan or the Rajah of Durblunga. 

11. The settloment, has, T repeat, so worked (not, I think, disndvantageonsly) that the accumulation 
of immense properties in tho hands of individuals is not common. The vast majority of the estates for 
which revenue ix paid direct to the Governmont ate petty propertios, and the larger ones are almost all so 
charged with subordinate tenures of a more or less permanont character as often to Jeave tho so-called 
ownor with only a moderate annuity. 

12. It is needless to remark, and useless to ignore, that this fact vastly complicates the question of 
levying a coss of any kind upon lunded property. 11 Snot acuse, as the Government of India appear to 
suppose, of only two classes, the zemindarand the tyot, the zemindar collecting from the ryot Rs.100 and 
paying to the Stnte Rs. 25. Were it so, it would be oxcecdingly ensy, and perfectly fair, to demand 
at once from the zemindar another 4 or 3 or 4 or 6 per cent. ax a local But the case is generally, that. 
of a zemindar to whom only a moderate annuity is reserved, the rest having long sinee been’ made over to 
subordinate tenants who are, by every principle of justice, as liable toa local cess ax the zemindar. 

18. Nor will it help us if we impatiently charge the zemindar with having squandered his resourees, 
and alienated his sharo of the revenues upon which we had reserved a lien for local improvements. Aga dry 
abstract theory that, may be tru but. for practical purposes, the agreement is worthless ; for many a_zemin- 
dar has purchased, and purchased ata very high rate 100, nothing more than the limited interest which he 
himself enjoys. f 

4/14, The truth T imagine to be that, under cireumstances such Mexisiod when tho permanent settlo~ 
ment took effect, complicated rights and interests will always immediately spring up with amazing rapidity, 
and cannot be prevenled even hy prohibitory laws. Lt is nmpossible o act now as if they did not exist, 
And, whether the local Government or the Supreme Government solve it, the problem how to distribute 
any new burden imposed upon the land over all theso subordinate interests must be solved before a single 
cess can be righteously or successfully imposed. 

T remark, in passing. that while I ngree personally with the Government: of India_ in thinking 
that local rates and cosas aro net barred by the solemn pledges of the permanent settlement, (if they were, 
this country must practically be condemned to stagnation.) our ouly chance of persuading the zemindars 
and the people that they are righteous, will be to spread them over a wide aren, and not to confine them to 
the individuals who pay into tho Government treasuries the land revenue of the country. There are other 
reasons, which J think’I shall shew to be unanswerable, why this is necessary. 

16. I think it will be best that T should deal, in this report, nt once with the whole question of rates 
for district and othor purposes, and I intend to do so; but I will first suy a fow words upon the particular 
cess on which this reference has becn made to me—n cess for the education of the poor. 

17, It is not, I presume, open to me to dispute the propriety aud expediency of the levy of a distinct cess 
in Bengal for such a pe se, Yet J think it right to lay before the Governmont the accompanying remarks 
by Baboo Rajendralala Mittra upon the subject, and to point out a few rather serious objections to this 
means of providing for this particular object in Bengal. 

18. In the first place, it is deserving of xerious consideration that the effect of imposing such a rate 
must probably ho to chock, very largely, the rowing liberality of the people for educaticnal purposes, and to 
shift to the shoulders of the Government a very considerable expenditure now met by the people themselves, in 
‘anatural and healthy way, without Government interferonee. ‘To what oxtent oxistiny wolditaey contribu- 
tions would be impaired I am unable, of course, to 3 but 1 ineline to think that ixf-these parts, we 
should sacrifice, of existing educational resources, (sic) by imposing a rate, probably at Jeast, half'as much as 
wo should levy, while I havo no doubt that arupce for such objects paid rally willingly, and without 
official interference is morally better than two rupecs iovied by law. 


19, Secondly, I wish to remark that all the recent arguments and discussions, the result of which is to 
place Bengal nominally lowest in the seale goad primary schools, appear to me ubsolutely to ignore the very 
numerous indigenous schools supported by the people without our interference. I greatly doubt whether 

if ro include euch indigongus schools whiob, in this 
© A missionary well qualified to judge, and experienced inreapect division, at least, are plentiful, the comparison 
of ik Pepe le mtn Sh jag eo wi, between Bengal® and other perth of India Proud 
tereon ! prove so much to our disadvantago, I should on the 
BpeObumteys ee oP Hewes Provinces than anions the people oe er hand much like to know whether, for instance, 
the recent alloged rapid multiplication of primary 

schools in Bombay is anything moro than a transfer of indigenous schools to Government superintendenod. 

20. "he levy of a rate for oducation, in the only way which I can think of as practicable, would, 
‘unquestionably, transfor to the educational department the whole burden of village education ; for, of cours, 
aman who paid a rato would not also consent.to pay a school-mastor, or, if he were foroed'to. do. 80,“ would. 
consider himself greatly ill-usd. There would then, no doubt, follow upon the introduction of such « rate 
ap immense apparent increase of primary education which might be wholly nominal. Thopgh no doubt it is 
‘reasonable to suppose that, in time, immediate Government superintendence would improve ‘tho catty of 
the is pracy ad I confess to doubting whother this advantage might not be sted too defr, and 
wi the responsibility incurred would not be too great, " = 

21, ‘Then, again, if a rate bo gonerally levied, we must be prepared to ike achools_generaily. 
L observe, from tho figures, that in (pany Pats of India, where rates are now loved: the achoals taadow “ 
far. and many 4 man must pay arate, (said to be voluntary too!) to whom no school is & Dla: 
in ‘every man who pays arate will demand (andI think, righteously,) thats school he planed. within 
his » ‘To arrange this in a country like this ‘he very difficult, 
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DBR. LrecaleisFheing unable to porceive. on what grounds the cost of primary schools is to ho Inia 
petini upow sf land, Tho Government of India says that, when it made tho permanent vettloment 
ipMtd- nop anderks the odteution of the people. Iain uot sure Uhat the axsertion is good for much ; for 
the Govemtat dia not specifically catalogue the duties that it undertook : but it is, at least, certain that 

lardldeva did not undertake it, and I can eee no grounds for imposing it upon thom 
<2 Tam inclined myself to the opinion that, in acountry like Bengal, the rate for primary schoola 
and perhaps for village pulice, should be levied upon 
amuch smaller mnitof area and from those inter- 
ested in the village} or union; the proprictors of 
Jand contributing Their fair quota but no more, 
hae Ga the auggestioncaly, Joe: T premio age 
it is littl likely to bo adopted. T would remark, however, that there lies before us, indubitably in the future, 
a system of parjsh or communal rates; ns well as asystem of district or country rates. and that it) would 
be well to decidegon sound principles, from the first, what charges should lie against each. Wo have good 
precedent in the matter in the Huglish wetice, whichis funded upon the experience of generations. A 

i wossible. 




















+ Binee 1 wente this I havo learnt: from Mr. Monro that this ig 
lacy whorcjie would perfor an extonsion of our anuuteipal 
“union” syster 




















Country rate for village schools would there be absolutely in 
24, Task the Goverment to purdon me this long’ prejuce and proceed, withont further disertation, 
to diseuss the prnctienl question how can a district rate upon the he lovied for whatever pnrpose? 


25. ‘This is tho real difficulty, and 1 contesy to being little satistied with my own solution of it, of the 
many persons whom T have consulted upon the matter, 1 lave found no one able or willing to suggest 
any feasible plan gvhatever, oe foams en . c 

26. The first position which T maintain is, that it will be impracticable fo levy any such rate npon 
the zemindars alone. They simply could vol bear it. L leave aside the objections that we do not know the 
jncomo of most of the zeminzars, and have no meni of ascertaining it. The Government of India «itself 
repudiates the idea of Jevying any rate proportionately tw the revenue, which it rightly declares to be 
no kind of measure of the proporiionate prolits of the land-owners. ‘This is*perbaps ouly a technical and 
quinor objection. The insuperable objections are +, that to levy arate of ‘the kind, not for their owa 
benefit upon the zemindars alone, would be, if not a breach ofthe settlement, so like that it would be 
impanilts to persunde them, at any rate, that we hid not broken faith; und xecond?y, that for the reasons 
given above, the zemindwrs are uch too poor to bear the whole burden, yee ver our theory, tho 
Sinposition upon them of the whole of such a ete, would be, practically. to lay #¥ upon only one, and’ that 
probably, avt the wealthiest section of the landed proprictors of ‘the country. I confess that, in my 
opinion, this would be something like confiscation. . 

27. Tealeulage that for our roads, our schools, and our village watch, wo want in Bengal a local 
revenue amounting to not less than a fourth, or even more, of our land revenue. The Government cannot. 
and will not, think of imposing such an addition to their burden upon the zemindars alone. ‘fake, as an 
example, the ease of the Rajab of Burdwan, His vent-roll {believe is bout £4 lukhs, of which he pays 40 
as revenue; could the Government think of imposing upon him an additional two per cent. upou bis gross 
income for schools alone? 

2H. T dismiss, then, the idea of rating the zomindars alone as quite out of the question, "We must 
rate certainly down to the lowest beneficiary interest in the land. I believe, myself, we must. go lower still. 

29. ‘The second leading position that F take is that, whatever modo of rating we adopt, it must nob 
involve uny kind of enquiry ever; if must be se/facting, for the simple reason that the expense of any 
enquiry would be intolerable [f it be wisely spread, a trifling rato will be very productive, but only on the 
indispensable condition that no enquiry be necessary for its assessunent, and no machinery ‘whatever for its 
collection. 

80, T can think af only one way in which it is possible to levy arate under these conditions, it is to 
impose the burden uniformly, by measure. upon the land. We must not even attempt a classifiention of 
the soil, seh as Mr. Leonard suggests, ‘That would be impracticable; and a rato imposed as I suggest 
would be so light that classification would not be worth while if it were practicable. 

31. To give an idea on this point, the incidence of the laud revenue in this division, por standard 
Deegah of 1,600 square yards, is as follows :— 
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32." And acess of one pio (one-twelfth anna) per beega would produco in the-— 

24-Pergunnahs ... ; a Rs. 

Jesxsore. 

Nuddea | 2 = 

Both calculations exclude the Sunderbunds entirely from, accounts, 

1 suppose that tho Education Department will not be antisfied, unless provision be made for 

placing a school within a maximum distance of two miles from every house; and J do not think that tho 

people either, iffluy are lo pay a rate, will be satisfied with lew, "Lo do this wo want one solool to every 
eight square mifes, or in— 


























24-Pergunnaha 816 schools, 
dJessore 457 ” 
Nuddea 419 





94, Baboo Bhudeb Mukharjyi, in his papor published at page 819 of the Gazetic supplement, states 
the present cost of each village school in Bengul to Government to bo Kx. 63 annually. Apparently, 
upon, the fully developed plan which he would ndvocato, each school would cost to Government Its. 108, 
and @ut is based upon the supposition that the people provide in the way of fves, presents, &., other 
Bs. 60 for exch echool. I think we must make our count upon the people declining all such" feos the 
moment a rateis introduced, so that the whole cost of each school, which including contingencicy and 
inspection, wouldebe Hts. 168, will full upon the rate. 
96.. The cost of a complete system of village schools will then be as follows :— 








At Hs. 63 por shoot! ay ny, 108 esti | And at Re, 108 ontime- 


(ereeccb sr, i Gov- mated cost. ted entire cost. 
a. 


| 
24-Perguniishe 5 | 19,845 84,128 53,088 





28,791 49,356 ° 76,776 
25,956 44,406 69,316 
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86. I prosume that I must not cost even a lingering thought upon the idea of rome Govern: 
mont contributing any sharo of the cost of these schools, although that was, and, in, my 42/00, ¥# undoubt- 
edly done in tho North-Wesiom Proviness. J assume then, that we must provide, for pools alone, the 
whole sum stated in the fotrth column of the table in the preepding raph. 

Ta his ropote upon tho village watch of Bengal, Mr. MeNotle calculated that twaPttchmen 
should be maintained on an uverage for © three square miles, and one officer for every volve_ 
aquare miles. Supposing the watchmen to reecive Rs. 6a month, and the officers Ry. 10, the coat” or 
auch a force ‘vould ke annually in the— 

24-Pergunnaly . 
Tessore ; veo 182,54 
Nuddea % on . nw 1,864,845 


38, On local public works we could, no doubt, presently spend with advantage almost as much money 
as wo could get. Jt will be enough to say here that u rate of ono anna « beegah after pforiding for tho 
complete system of village schools and village police sketched above would leave a surplus funually available 
for local public works, as follows :— 


In the 24-Pergunnahs ,. oo Rs. 1,297,365 
Jessore os " 7 »  1,82,488 
Nuddea ro ee vee vn 1,64,819 


It would probably not bo expedient to levy so much as this in the two last districts. 

30. But, nofar, it appours that for « rale of one anne per heagak we could relieve who poople of all 
charges for village ‘polics, and village schools, set thom free from all tolly, and, 1 think, even all 
* (I entirely agree with ‘Mr. Leonard as to 
sirability of getting rid of such encumbrances, 
supply them with an efficient system of village police and village schools, wud doa good deal more than we 
are now doing fur their roads. 

40. I have still lo point out how such a rate could be lovied. It is essential that the gross rate should 
reach the Government treasury without any deduction whatever, The contribution of the landed pro- 

rietors would be the uncollectable portion of it which is levied upon tenants-ul-will who, in theory, at 
least, pay a rack rent, und entire cost of collection, ‘The whole constituting a very important share of 
the entire rate. 


41. We know the gross arca of cach zemindar's estates. ‘The procedure would ho simply to impose 

mn him whatever rate it might be resolved to lovy : and 1 would not hesitate to make the estate responsi- 
ble for it under the sale law. At the other end of the scale every cultivator would be’ bound to pay to 
his landord the rate upon hix holding. In eases where the arca of a zemindar’s estate is not known, I 
would allow the collector to estimate it, 


42. There still remains the serious dificnlty how to distribute among the different grades of tenure. 
holders the proprictor's share of the burden, which would be probably on au average at Ieast one-fourth of 
tho whole. Twould not inchido in the term * propriotora” here actual cultivators with n beneficiary interest. 

43, Ido not think this difficulty can be solved without consultation, Porlaps it may bo impossible 
to frame # rule thut would be universally applicable. Apparently the only way wonld be to authorize each 
superior tonure-holder to levy from his immediate subordinate a fixed porcentaye Joss than the demand upon 
himself, What that porcentage should be must remain for considoration, if the general plan at all com- 
men tact for adoption. 

It romnins that I notiea a fow of the obvious objections to thi 
I fally concode, but I can think of no plan without many more objections, 

45. It will be said, first, aud chietly, that this is to levy a rate not upon the zemindars but the ryots. 
The answer is first that whatover we may say or do, the zemindars will (end T incline to sny, munt.) tuake 
their ryots contribute to any cess of the kind however levied; secom?, that, after all, n very large and 
indefinite share of this cess would not ho paid by the ryots; third, that there is no ohjection to the ryots 
contributing the cess us they do in other parts of India, espocially us, fourth, tho ryots chiefly ‘will 
Denofit by the cess. 

46. It will be said next that it is unfair to make all land pay slike. The answor to this is that, after 
all, tho incidence of the rate will be so light that this is no great grievance, and that, any how, it cannot be 
avoided. I calculate that the rate will very seldom indeed amount to 10 por cont. upon the sent paid by 
the cultivator, very often it will not be 24 per cont, ‘Tho Goverainont of India expret u rato of at least 3 
per cent. to be lovied for education alone ! 

41, I must, in conclusion, revert for a moment to the question of, whether the Imperial Government 
should not share such burdens with tho rate-payer? If all India paid the rate entirely us a local cess, of 
course it would be most reasonable that Bengal should do the same. The Government of India maintain 
that these cesses aro paid elsewhere, Wy the people and not out of the imperial revenues. Ihave said 
that, in the North-Western Provinees. { greatly doubt whether this be really true, und I confess to being 
somewhat sceptical as to the fact in all tho-recontly-settled provinces, . 

‘43. Bo the theory what it may, T cannot believe that, practically, a land-owner will consent to the samo 
Acttlemont, or a Government officer will succeed in imposing the same settlement, when a rato is to be paid 
ashe would do if there were none. Coviainly, in Hengal, and, T presume, elnewhore thero is much agtual 
bargaining betwoen tho settlement officer and the land-ownor bofore the rate is fixed upon the land ata 
sottlement. . The settlement rulos do not of course provide for this; but the process novortheloss goca on 

ari-paseu with the procedure enjoined by the rules which it undoubtedly influences. I foel confident that 
‘in Bengal the Government will not, in new settlements, got the same revenue When a rate is imposod, ae it 
would do if thete were no rato ; and what dooa that imean but ¢hat, in fuct, the Government in auch Vases 
has to pay the ratcor aharo of it? When arate is supcraddod, as it must bo superadded, in the pérmia- 
nently-settled districts, there is not of course room for any proves of the kind. , 
). Ido not venture to make any deduction as to tho claim that the people of’ Bongal heve. for impes 
rial assistance in this matter of such rate. - 3 

50._ 1 would not havo it understood, bacauso I havo written this report, that I myself think such » 
‘obs a8 J. have proposed the fairest and most expediont made of providing the required’ funds, on the 
gqutrery, 1 wish explo aay that: it will most certainly be very highly ample with all classes. 
Every direct tax, moh ag peculiarly hateful to the peoplo of this country. A'moderato addition. to 
he salt eax, igh aa it ie, mpuld be infinitely, proferred by the peo , who wo may presume to be fw bast 
judges of their own wishes in-such matters..“Bat I know flint this is out ofthe question... ‘ 

>, 61,, And I do not satis wt all upon the many yery:important sabpidiory gussions ately i 
if auth cosses be imposed; wuch.as the creation of district:committses to controlthe funds, the: 
of compulsory education, and soon, All sush mattors muat bo left for thé separate ‘convideratiin’ 
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* Tha remindary dawk ocss should be given up too, 




















schemo, That thero are objections 
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From Byndo: Bigs Bau Miraa, to A. Stir, Eag., Magistrate of the 24-Porgunnahs, Ali dated 
Penna *"Maniktolla, the 20uh April 1868.) . Eesiees 


T mivpithe honotto acknowledge the receipt of your endorsement No. 145, ‘of date the 4th March last, 
on j worrespondince on the subject of raising acess similar to that now paid in those districts of the 
Noth Weatern Provinces, where the permanent settlement is in force, for tho maintenance and extension of vor- 
nachlar e@tteation in Bengal, and requesting my opinion on the same. aig. 

2. Phe edrrespondence covered by your endorsement includes a letter from the Revd. J. Long, to His 
Erxcelloncy the Viceroy and Governor General, in which certain auggestions aro made for the extension of the 
benefits of vernacular education to the masses, and as those suggestions have given rise to the question of an 
educational cesn, it ie necrasnry to enquiro how far they ure likely to prove practically favorable to, the @nd in 
view, belere a correct conclusion can be arrived at as to the nocessity or the expediency of such a tax. I take 
tho liberty, therefore, of muking a few remarks on them at the outset, though they do not furm the subject of 
yourenquiry. flees i ieee 

3. No man who is familiar with the history of education in this country can be unaware of the arduous 
and unremitting labour which Mr. Long, hax for years devoted to promote yernacnlar education, and of his 
Denevolonco and sympathy for the lower orders of the people. His suggestions on xnch a subject, thereforo, 
claim tho highest consideration. But after a carcful and very attentive examination of them, 1 regrot much to 
find they do not seem, on the whole, to be either sound orp ae . 

4. Noone in his senses will deny the propriety and desirability of extending education to all classes of 
the people, and pasticularly to those who are unable to help themselves ; and the general principle enunciated by 
Mr. Long, in tho 3rd paragraph of hi letter, has therefore my entire concurrence. I eannot believe, however, 
thut the plan suggested by him is likely to extend thg benofits of education to those classes to whem his atten- 
‘tion is particularly directed, . 

5. It is well known that society in India is divided hy the system of castes,and ko long as that syatem exorts 
its potent influence, it is hopeless to expect that the mere establishment of cheap Schools will indneo th 
of the peaple, whose caste renders manual labor the ouly means of their support, and whom social wi 
assigned the lowest oceupations, to avail themselves of education. ‘Thus, for instance, the different caster of 
jellinh, malla, téore, bagdi, dome, mehter, &e.. Who carn their living by very low occupations, as well ax the great 

ilk: of the aboriginal raves, cannot possibly allord to sond their children to school, even when freo school are 
available for them, Their castes do not permit them to rise in the acale of society even when educated, and their 
ovoupations require a training for their children which no school can afford, and therefure they caunot: be expected 
schools. No doubt a compulsory system may be tried, but compulsion in th am hums 
bly of opinion, will frove a fur greator evil than ignorance, for it would in a greut measure unit their children for 
those oovupations by which thy have to earn their liveliood.({ ‘Phe jelliahs who lead an amphibious life, passing 
a groater portion of their timy in water than out of it, cannot possibly find the atmosphere of @ xchool-room tho 
most conducive to health, if they have in alter-lify to engage in tho profession of theip caste. A fow of them 
might wish to better, by the aid of education, the condition of their children to such limited extent as is possible 
under the incubus of caste, but generally speaking, they have not the necessary means and leistre for the pure 
pose, and thorefore oven five achools o hed for th either remain empty, or have their forms dceu- 
pied by vther than those for whom they will be opened. It, ix possible there snay be rare instances where 
tho requirements of time and mone} available, and in xuch cases thore ix nothing to prevent their availing 
thomselves of the Guru und other existing: xchools of the couutry. 





























































6. Membors of most of the castes above named are agriculturists by proforsion, so are poder, kaivartaa, 
and a whole lot of others of the middle and a few even of high rank in the seale of caste. They are either actual 
cultivators, or farmers of land, which they cultivate partly by themselves and partly by paid Tabour. ‘These aro 
all known by the generie name of chdssd, exdtinaturs. The greaor majority of these aro generally very poor, and 
thuir children at coven or eight years of uge are enfployed in tending cattle or in light labour in the house or 
the field, and they will find nttendanco even ut {reo schools a source of possitive loas which they cannot tolerate, 
partionlarly as the kind of education propoxed for them “has not,” according to even Mr, Long's own 

Imisaion, “any pecuniary value,” and in the lottery of lifo “offers only Ulanks.” “ Knowledge for its own 
gako” must be the only inventive in such a case, but like “love in a cottage,” it cannot have many admirers in 
any state of socioty ; it has few in Eupore, and’ fewer in India; among the lower orders of the people reprosent = 
ing above two-thirds of the population, it is unknown ; and it would bo futile to expect that it will suffice to 
induce apy large numbor of our agriculturists to send their children to xehuol, 

7. The middling and higher castes among these, however, who aro generally somewhat botter in their 
circumstances, more mindful of the requirements of their status in society, and have the means to cymmand 
hired labour in aid of their agri altural occupations, are not unaware of the advantages of oducation, even auch 
ax they can afford, and they do send their children to school, but they cannotafford to permit rogular attendance, 
“as the time of tho boys,” to quote Mr. Griftith, Inspector, 3rd Circle, North-Western Provinces, “is most. pre- 
cious to thom, and when the mangoes aro ripe or the crops ara being stocked, on uo necount can they be ; 
nay, each family bus some cattle, and oach family ronst send a child to lnok altor them, aud the moro #0 since 
pounds have bean introduced in these provinces” Under such circumstances the education imparted tu tho 
childret of the agricultural classex must necessarily be vory imperfect and eannot possibly include more than the 
bareat elements of writing and ciphering. 


8. In the scale of castes iron-amiths, earpenters, potters, and woavers hold a middling place, and 
‘comparatively more leisure and means at command; and their children, therefore, can, and generally speaking, 
do uttond schools more regularly than.thoso of the agrivultural classes ; eo do the children of auch ogrcaS ae inFinte 
at aro by caste either brahining or kéests. ‘The children of petty shop-keopers, who mostly belong bo castes of 
milddie ranks,.ore also pretty Pegalar attendants at school. In fact the thirty thousand village schools which 
‘Mr. Adam reported upon. and the many thousunds more which be did not know, are attended principally by 
these Glasses vf pole. ‘Thoy Learn a little more of writing and ciphering than those namod in the preceding 
paragraph ; and iy any. BoRome of primary education that may ha designed for this country, they are the 
-Pérsqnt whose wanta and opportunities sre to bo mainly attended to. Flor a tony time to come, education, 
wnloes af a Oost: which uo Government can afford, will not descend lower, and attempta therefore to carry it 
to thape vlassoa which Mr. Long has tagst in view, viz., the lowest, class of cultivators, and day: laborers 
being ‘generally of the lowest castes, cannot but ond in failure and:a sad woste of time and money. * . 

9; "Fn the absence of statintios it is impossible to calculute accurately what nro the relative proportions 
a age Shoato iu the presenticiroumstanges of the country utterly untéachable, aud those who afb willin, 

| ‘recdive ® primary eduoation. -®uking tho population of, diferont provinces under the Ber 
‘at the guverally recived Aare of 40 malllions, the dow. of juvenile population would: 
‘a Mtlle over 6% milliune... Dédupting somewhat under Balf of foreles, thors will'be « balance of 
bab 14 Feare oC ngy to provide with'the moans of educstion, “Of these abowt 
of men (82/689) who'Raye; according 10 the inonme tax returns, -an income of ‘over 
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Ra. 509 per annum cach, calculating at the rate of a school-gaing bey to each 
duals ina family, ‘These, for obvious reasons, have to be taught, and about half 
tion in English, és 
(10. ‘The income tax returns shew an aggregate of 212,047 rate-payers, whoge incomes range from 200 
to 500 Rs, per annum each, ‘These ot the aforesaid rate of six members toa family would repgesent 
047 boys fit to be tanght; and the wh do of these could afford the time and a goos part of the money 
necessary fr educmtion in Buslish, if schools could be brough’ within their reach, . 

11.” The higher and middle classes named in the two preceding paragraphs represent in round numbers 
shout 3 lacs of boys. Dedueting them fiom the total of 34,00,000 there will be lett over thige millions or 
thirty gine lies ot | ng edneation in the vernaculars, i.e, in the Bengulee, Hindee, Ooria, Axsumese, 
and about a x nil dialects, 

12, Information is wanting to shew the relative proportion between the agricultural and the labouring, 
classes of the people of Benzal. Ina thoroughly agri¢ ry like Indian the number ef agriculturiets 
Inu village may De taken, at an average, al one-half t including fishermen, éc., und the shop- 

he. enting the other alt in equal proportions. "The proportlois no doabt. var 
it dis but for a vough estimate of the educational requirements of the country, 1 
beat sale guide, It gives: — 
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Boys of the Sor of the lower castes... ss 7.75,000 
i nig crates : 15,560,000 

be cunten 7,175,000 
aoe 





3 wee 31,00,000 
ing classes, inchiding persons of the lower 
Inouht ander the influence of educatio 

their occnpations, and their want of 
idler it for the present simply impossible. half of the agricultural classes are in the 
same predicament, and so are abot one-third of tho ns of Uhe lowest class, such as basket-makers, 
domes, aud the like Making the necessary deductions Jor these, there will remain for the teachable popula: 

nient : 







Potal 
12. Tthas been shewn above (pamgraph 5) that the 
castes, or the bnlk of them, cannot be, fora long time to come, 
it may be that the: 















ve 1,090,000 
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Grand total 3 i 2 ee ‘ 

or about one-half of the total number of hoys in the country between the ages of 7 and Myvars. 
For th of these. Government sent supports 521 colleges (general and_ special) and 
English and imglo-vermnenlar schools, tench at n total cost of Rts. 14,17,157, and 2129 
vernacular schools, with » total of 75,1 mainta at a cost of Rs. 6, aleulating with 
the aid of these data, on of the existing system to the 16] f loys referred to 

there should be 3.34 i ta coxtof Rs, 90,33,086, anil 25,640 vernacular schools at a 
02, oF tt to 20801,805, 
1. ‘The Revd, Mr Long is um x toextend the edueation of the people in the English kmguage aud 
and would even take away from the Government grants now devoted to the purpore a portion for the 
vernacular schools. Ho’is, however, far extending the scope of his scheme to the lowest classes, xo 
nde the whole of the nnale juvenile population ding those who are to be deprived 
of English education, altogether umnbe upwards of 32 Ines and a good portion of the girls, say nbout one 
half of the tot of 48 Tnes of pupils for general education’ He desires then, 
to add to it es fon ersity standard of education in the vernaculars 
and the Tudian ¢ the cost of improving t and a separate machinery 
for direction and inspection, No 


literalure of the country, 

ion in the iniddle clase schools, accord- 

ing to the last published report of the Director of Public Instruction, is Rs. 7 per student, and in the lower 

clase schools Rs. 3. Hf the ratio of middle class to Jowor class schools to be established be as 1 to 3, the 

average per pupil would be Rs. 4, At this rate the A8 Ines of pupils would require, seoording to the Revd. 

Mr. Lang's scheme, Rs, 1,92,00,000 for their education, and a round sum of at least 8 lacs for the agricultural 

and other purposes which he has m view. ‘Thess woul givew total of just two crores, or ubout, three-litthe of 

the land revenue of the countiy! To provide this aun he suggests a ginut of Rs. 2,00.000 from the State, a 

saving of say one-fourth of the present cost on English schools and colle 3, Rs. 2,50,000, oud a 

i education cess (0! per cont. as propoxed hy 

S Regenie ested Report Sontag az: Government) ‘in the semindary vevenue of Ri, 
8,55,47,002." or aboot. 7 Ines ; altogether asum of whont 12 lacs! 

16. No doubt the Government may supplement the first instalment of two lacs by other and heavier 
grants, but, Lam persuaded that sich srants cannot possibly come up to any thing like the amount required 
to make up Rs. 2,09,00.000; nor ix the prospect of any heary accossion of meang from the public at all 
great. Mr. Long's policy is to make primary education compulsory; it is not likely therefore thut the 
resources required for hiv proposed schools will be, ty any material extent, aided by ‘schouling fees; for it, 
would bo absurd to anppose that thore who will be compelled (o send their children to school will voluntarily 
pay schooling foes ; while an unpopular compulsory tax will create such a revalsion of fooling in the pro- 
pertiod classes as entirely to shut the door of voluntiy contributions. It is not to bo denied that the acces 
sion of “Re 12,00,00016 the eduention grant will’ proportionetcly increase the number of elemestary 
schools in the country, but such gchocls will at onea be taken hold of by the higher castes, end the lower 
castes, to whom allusion is made by the term “masves,” will remain perfectly ‘untapped and untouched. 
Of course, even under such circunistarces, the schocs will Co good, and thercfure ‘dre deemuble. But some 
of the means by which they are purposed to be supported are, in my humble opinion, peculiarly objection 


able, 

2 (ZAt, , Had the oomntry béen ander a native goverament, a vernacular, eduoation, graduated from an 
elomentars to a high university standard according to the different classes of the people, would be the best, 
but its political condition boing different, it is necessury that our system of education should likewiee:be 
Gifferent } at any rate it is absolutely necessary that the lamynage of the rulers should be extensively 
studied by the subject rsco. On it mainly depends the well-bethg of the State, for without it no sympathy 
can exixt between the governors and the governed; and the best intentions of the former are apt. to. be 
misundoratoad by tho latter, and the administration of. Government and of justice oanrint but be very 
defective. No fullow-feeling cm be crested between the twor classes, except through the agency of # com: 
munity of language; and for the importation of the modatn sciences of Europe a thorough knowledge of 

















































































































